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*,* With this issue of Country Lire is published an illustrated Motor 
Supplement, dealing with the Olympia Motor Exhibition. 
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THE PROPOSED SCOTTISH 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


T is to be hoped that the proposal incorporated in the 
Small Landlords’ (Scotland) Bill to establish a separate 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland will be more 
thoroughly discussed than has yet been the case. There 
is no need to look at the matter from a political point of 

view. It is a question which ought to be decided on its merits. 
There is much to be said, both on one side and on the other. 
The Department at Whitehall is generally credited with having 
its hands very full, and unquestionably it would gain by the 
separation of the Scottish from the English work. Another 
factor on the side of establishing an Agricultural Department 
in Edinburgh is that, speaking broadly, the agricultural methods 
of Scotland differ considerably from those of England, although 
a statement like this could not be applied to every part of the 
country. In the Lothians, for example, agriculture is very 
much the same as it is, say, in Durham or Northumberland : 
but the fisher-crofter population is a factor which does not 
exist in England. The many Commissions that have sat to 
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investigate such phases of Scottish agriculture point to certain 
peculiar difficulties, although perhaps the most important are 
those connected with moors and forests. In administering laws 
dealing with these, it seems natural to think that a Scotsman 
would be more at home than an Englishman, especially if we 
take into account that the system of tenure and what may 
be generally called the customs of the land differ as much, at 
least, as Scottish law differs from English law. 

Everybody who has thought of the question at all is 

perturbed at the steady withdrawal of the rural population. 
It is not an exodus confined to that migration from country to 
town of which so much has taken place during the last half 
century ; but the growth of the great towns has been checked. 
The flower of the population seems to be passing out of Scotland 
in the emigrant ships which carry them to Canada, South Africa 
and Australia. A result is that the first-rate man who 
goes abroad does well, and in due time writes to the best of his 
friends telling them of his success and urging that they should 
follow his example. No wonder, then, that Scotland shows signs 
of being impoverished by the withdrawal of the best of her rural 
population. A Board of Agriculture could do something to 
mitigate this evil. In the end it is not so much the legislation 
that tells as the manner in which it is worked, and we have an 
example in Ireland of a Board that has been of the highest 
practical service. The improvement in the condition of Ireland 
which has taken place during the last decade is in a large 
measure due to the intelligence and industry with which the 
3oard of Agriculture has educated and trained the people. In 
Scotland there is not the same work to do, because the Scot 
naturally inherits a more persistent industry and a finer knack 
of dealing with land. Proof of this may be found in the fact 
that some of the finest herds of pedigree cattle in the world 
are to be found in remote Scottish counties, and they 
are by no means exclusively of the native breeds. Black- 
polled, Highland and Ayrshire cattle may be seen in as 
great perfection in the English shires as on their native 
heath ; but Scotch breeders have shown that the Shorthorn, 
which is pre-eminently the English breed of cattle, can be reared 
to as good purpose in the neighbourhood of Perth and Aberdeen 
as in the Midlands of England. Yet, while paying sincere 
tribute to the skill with which husbandry is conducted in Scot- 
land, it is still possible to see many ways in which improvement 
could be effected. If the farm hand is to be prevented from 
going abroad in excessive numbers, it can only be by tempting 
him to remain at home by the opening up of a career which will 
serve as a ladder whereby he can mount from the ploughshare 
to a position of independence and influence. Here is work 
for a Board of Agriculture. Moreover, the smaller arts of the 
countryman, such as the raising of ducks and chickens, the 
making of butter and cheese, and so forth, can be perfected and 
extended. At the present moment, this, to a considerable 
extent, is being done by private institutions ; but a Board of 
Agriculture could take it up in a more wholesale style. 

On the other hand, it would be useless to deny that there are 
certain obvious objections. One especially excites misgiving. 
It is the danger that may arise from two bodies in one island 
administering various Acts of Parliament relating to disease and 
the importation of cattle. Scotland has had one or two stern 
warnings of what might happen under certain circumstances. The 
first of the series of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, which 
does not seem yet at an end, occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. It does not need repeating at this time of day 
that the only method of checking this fell scourge is by giving 
ceaseless attention to the importation of cattle. It would be 
intolerable, for example, that store cattle should be admitted 
at Leith from ports which were barred at Liverpool, and there 
is a section of the Scottish farming class which has displayed 
a persistent disregard of the dangers incurred in this way. But 
the difficulty, as far as regards contagious diseases, could surely 
be got over. It would be no derogation to the Scottish Board 
of Agriculture if the Board at Whitehall reserved this power 
in their own hands. In this respect Scotland stands in a 
different position to that of Ireland, because it happens to be 
an integral part of the island of Great Britain. 


Our Portrait Illustrauon. 


PORTRAIT of Lady Leconfield is the subject of our 

frontispiece this week. Lady Leconfield is the elder 
daughter of Colonel and Lady Beatrice Rawson; her marriage 
to Lord Leconfield took place on Wednesday. 


*,* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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FTEN has the most poignant emotion been stirred 
in families and individuals by what to the 
ordinary observer may appear to be the common- 
place proceedings of a saleroom. The auctioneer 
is heard in his monotonous voice crying the bids 

and asking for them to be raised ; the would-be purchasers, intent 
only on a bargain, speak so low as scarcely to be heard, or 
content themselves with a nod or even a depression of the eye- 
lid ; but it very often happens that standing among the audience 
are some to whom the voices and the incidents have an effect 
that the most passionate verses could not rival. It very 
seldom happens that this feeling is shared by a whole nation ; 
yet it must surely be so when the log-book of the Victory comes 
to be sold at Sotheby’s. It is, indeed, a very remarkable 
document. Atkinson, the sailing-master who kept it, was 
one of Nelson’s best but least articulate officers, and during the 
Battle of Trafalgar, even after being wounded, he went on 
writing down the events in as matter-of-fact a manner as he 
could have been used to chronicle a breeze in the Mediterranean. 
The passage containing the record of Nelson’s death runs thus : 
“Observed one of the Enemy’s Ships blow up and 14 sail 
standing towards Cadiz—-And 3 Sail of the Enemy’s Ships 
standing to the Southward. Partial firing continued until 4.30 
WHEN A VICTORY HAVING BEEN REPORTED TO THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE LorD ViscounT NELson, K.B. & COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF HE THEN DIED OF HIS WOUNDS. At 5 the Mizen Mast 
fell about 10 feet above the Poop, the Lower Masts, Yards, and 
Bowsprits all crippled. Rigging and Sails very much cut.” 
And we do not know that its eloquence could well be surpassed. 


Lord Howard de Walden’s offer to his tenants on the Port- 
land estate of a nine hundred and ninety-nine years’ lease has 
the effect of simplifying a much-vexed question. A lease for 
a thousand years is for all practical purposes a freehold; at any 
rate, we know of nobody who has inherited a property in direct 
line from ancestors who lived before the Norman Conquest, 
and a reversionary interest which is not due for a thousand 
years has practically no value. But the main point is that 
Lord Howard de Walden, by his offer, demonstrates in the most 
practical manner that he places no trust in what is called 
unearned increment. If the value of the premises were to 
increase in the future, the leaseholder would have the benefit, 
and each time the lease changed hands a goodly slice would 
go to the Exchequer. But Lord Howard de Walden’s action 
brings home to everyone the fact that there may be a decrement 
instead of an increment. Neighbourhoods in town do not all 
go on improving, and as we know from experience, the pros- 
perity of towns themselves is not an assured thing. In Glasgow, 
for example, where there was very little room twenty years 
ago, there is said to be a superabundance of houses to let to-day, 
and the figures at the last Census show that the increase of the 
western capital of Scotland has received a severe check. When 
the landowner offers to transfer the chances of increasing wealth, 
which politicians of a certain school always describe as boundless, 
those who are pecuniarily interested suddenly discover that 
there are risks to be taken as well 


Extremely educative is it to watch the different methods 
by which various countries in the world are trying to combat 
the hardships involved by the increased cost of living. The 
latest device is that of setting up municipal bakeries—a scheme 
which has been adopted by the French Government. It is 
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generally said about the business of baking that success in it 
largely depends upon frugal habits and the ability of the 
individual to turn everything to account. The private man 
has a great inducement todothis. It will be interesting to see 
if the Government can set up an efficient official bakery. Should 
a heavy subvention be needed to meet the cost, the process 
will be simply that of robbing Peter to pay Paul—that is, 
taking the money out of a man’s pocket in his capacity as 
taxpayer and putting it back again in his capacity as consumer. 
In such performances there is always a considerable leakage. 
After all, the American method conveyed a far better hint as 
to the most effectual means of meeting the increase of prices. 
We refer to the voluntary fast from meat, which very soon 
caused the butcher to find means of purveying it at less cost. 
In the same way there are many articles that have been added 
unnecessarily to diet during the long period of excessive cheap- 
ness, and by striking some of them out the balance of the family 
budget may be once more brought into harmony with the family 
revenue. 


We are glad to notice that Mr. Bevan, the well-known 
chairman of Barclay’s Bank, has declared himself in favour 
of the adoption of some measure to induce the small investor 
to buy Consols. He points out that, although our premier 
security still stands first in the world, banks, insurance companies 
and wealthy individuals do not now, as formerly, invest in 
Consols, for the principal reason that other good securities are open 
to them. But those who put their money in the Savings Bank 
could obtain more than the 2} per cent. which that institution 
yields, because Consols, say, at 83 per cent.—-and they are below 
this figure at the moment—roughly yield about 3 per cent. 
It would be necessary in any scheme made for the benefit of 
the small investor that means should be adopted for the ready 
sale of Consols. In fact, the transaction should be one that 
could be completed at the nearest post office. One of the objec- 
tions that the investor of moderate means has to Consols at 
the present moment is the trouble incurred when he wants to 
realise. 


NIGHT. 
Out of the quiet sky 
The evening colours die. 


The white clouds and the grey 
Close up the peaceful day 


And timidly, and soon, 
The silver-footed moon 


Into the East will creep, 
Hush! now the day’s asleep. 
ErHeLt TALBOT 


Those who are agitating in favour of steps being taken to 
prevent the increase of the unfit have a case ready made foi 
their purpose. It is described in the Report of the Asylums 
Committee of the London County Council, which wes presented 
to the Council on Tuesday. The report describes a female prisoner 
who was admitted to Colney Hatch Asylum on September 12th, 
Ig1r, aged sixty-seven years. This woman has been in the 
same asylum on no fewer than fifteen previous occasions. She 
was first admitted to an asylum in April, 1872, and was dis- 
charged for the fourteenth time in December, 1909. _ It is stated 
in the Report that the woman has been in other asylums on 
eleven occasions, that is to say, twenty-six times in all. Her 
history is that she was married at the age of eighteen years, 
and has had thirteen children, of whom five are dead. Her 
first attack of insanity occurred when she was twenty-one, at the 
birth of her first child. Two of her children have shown sigas 
of insanity, and she has two aunts in asylums and two of 
her sisters were insane; one died in Colney Hatch Asylum, 
the other committed suicide. For such a woman nothing but 
personal sympathy can be felt; but the danger to the com- 
munity lies in the fact that she has had thirteen children, each 
of whom might transmit, and several of whom doubtless have 
transmitted, insanity to their posterity. 


No good purpose was served by the question which Mr. 
Ward asked the President of the Board of Trade in the House 
of Commons on Monday night. He wanted to know if atten- 
tion had been directed to the fact that farmers had disposed 
of their sheep and cattle at a recent auction sale at Weyhill, 
Hants, at such low prices as eight shillings and sixpence and 
four shillings per head for ewes and eight shillings and seven 
shillings per head for lambs. Of course, Mr. Buxton was able 
to give a satisfactory explanation of a circumstance that is 
perfectly well understood in the country. The animals sold 
were stores that could not be of any use whatever to the butcher, 
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as the meat on them was so poor as to be practically unsaleable. 
They were disposed ol simply because keep Is going to be so 
expensive this winter. We all know that the middleman gets, 
in many cases, much more than his due share of profit ; but the 
case against him ts not strengthened by drawing a false contrast 
between the low price of store sheep and the high price of mutton. 


Very great sympathy will be felt with Mr. Christopher 
Leyland in respect to the misfortune that has happened to 
Haggerston Castle. Although not in itself an historical building, 
it is a building that is redolent of historical associations. 
Within its walls documents have been signed by Sovereigns of 
England, and until comparatively late times it was inhabited 
by # famous Northumbrian family, the Haggerstons of Hagger- 
ston. It was Sir Carnaby Haggerston who rebuilt the place 
at the beginning of last century. Mr. Leyland also rebuilt 
it at a cost of about one hundred thousand pounds some fifteen 
years ago. It is very widely known on account of the magnifi- 
cent collection of the larger mammals which Mr. Leyland 
installed in the park. Luckily, the animals were uninjured, 
and no human lives were lost. The flames, however, were 
extremely destructive ; they raged during a gale of wind that 
made the work of the various fire brigades impossible, and 
among other things that were burned were Mr. Leyland’s 
pictures, many of which were of very great value. 


The fruitfulness of the fig, so freely commented upon by 
ancient historians, was well demonstrated at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday last. On that occasion Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
exhibited about twenty young trees in pots, all of which had 
been raised from cuttings planted in January or February of 
the present year. Each was carrying a prolific crop of fruit, 
in some instances approaching maturity. Some of the trees 
measured as much as four feet in diameter. There are many 
records of old fig trees fruiting freely, but we do not remembet 
seeing any fruiting in such a young state before. During the 
afternoon Mr. Rothschild’s head-gardener gave a very interesting 
and instructive lecture on the cultivation of the fig, stating 
during the course of his remarks that a supply of these fruits 
is maintained at Gunnersbury House over ten months of the year. 


We have yet to learn what decrease in the rat population 
will be achieved by the price of twopence a head, or a tail 
a rise of one hundred per cent._placed upon these vermin. in 
a certain area of Sussex where they are again more than suspected 
of being infected with the bacillus of the plague. What it may 
certainly be taken to indicate is the necessity, both there and 
elsewhere, of taking every possible means of stamping them out 
or, as far as may be, reducing them, and it is always to be 
remembered that the larger the area over which their destruc- 
tion is attempted, the more successful it is likely to be for each 
locality within that area. It has been objected that this offer 
ol twopence a rat killed within a certain defined space is likely 
to lead to dishonest persons on its boundaries claiming the 
larger reward for rats killed outside it. This, however, seems 
but a small matter. If any such frauds are perpetrated, their 
financial result will not be heavy, whatever the case may be 
with their moral aspect, and the rat is such a dangerous and 
expensive neighbour that the price, even so, is not too high. 


Some interesting statements have lately been made about 
the possible profits to be derived from goat-farming. The goat 
is such a hardy animal, capable of supporting life in such un- 
promising conditions of food and climate, that it might be worth 
the while of those who have at heart the welfare of some of 
the Highland crofters and of the Irish in mountainous 
districts to consider whether they might not be aided by 
encouraging the goat-raising industry among them. It is as 
suppliers of the dairy that the goats have been proved so valu- 
able, and though there still exists a prejudice against goat's 
milk, it is a prejudice which is said to be decreasing, and the 
milk is often strongly recommended by doctors. It is true that 
this might not affect the dwellers in those out-of-the-world 
places, where it would be difficult for them to find a market 
for the milk in its natural form. Cheese would keep until 
sufficient had been made to be worth the carriage to market, 
and there is no doubt whatever that excellent cheese can be 
made from goat's milk. 


__ At this late season there is only one species of trout which 
is In any condition to give sport in this country—the rainbow. 
Even at the moment of writing they are perhaps going off 
from their best state, but, still, are not to be despised in those 
waters where they will still rise to fly. It is a “ tip” which 
may be worth the angler’s attention—let him treasure it up 
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as a hint for the next and following seasons, if it come too late 
to be of present service—that if he finds rainbow, as he is only 
too apt to find them, reluctant to rise to his trout fly on the 
surface of the water, he may sometimes induce them to take 
a sunken salmon fly of moderate dimensions. It is not im- 
possible that a “ purist” may object that the salmon fly thus 
used becomes to all intents and purposes equivalent to that 
poaching lure the “ Alexandra.” It may be admitted. But, 
at the same time, there is no other form of fly to which old 
rainbow trout seem at all ready to rise, and when that is so they 
are better out of the water. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes told the architects, on Monday night, 
that the Government-erected post offices are not what they 
should pe, and he is insured against serious contradiction. This 
ought not to be the case. A fine chance of showing what good 
building should be is offered every time a post office has to be 
built. Nor can it be denied, whatever Mr. Stokes may say, 
that signs of grace have recently been visible. Faintly 
but perceptibly the truth is dawning on the Office of Works 
that the official builder has responsibilities and should put up 
honest, sound, well-proportioned, comely houses which will 
stand as models and object-lessons to which the thrifty citizen 
can direct the eyes of the local architect when he is ready 
to build. 


SHADOWS. 
donned the gown that you used to praise, 
Last night when the shadows crept up from the west- 
woke to find that the drabs and greys 
Of middle-aged womanhood suit me best ! 


— 


— 


sang a song for your ears alone, 

Last night when the shadows crept over the hill 
woke to find that my voice’s tone 

Is quavering-cracked. And my song was still! 


— 


You kissed my eyes and you kissed my hands, 

Last night when the shadows crept down on the wold 
I woke—my common-sense understands 

That blue eyes have faded, white hands grown old! 


You left me then and my dream was o’er- 
The shadows had thickened along the night— 
I woke. My knitting was on the floor- 
My spectacles lost—and the lamp alight ! 
LILLIAN GARD. 


In a contemporary it has been urged with a great deal of 
vigour that not only the girls in elementary schools, but also 
those in middle-class schools, should be taught the old subject 
of Domestic Economy under the new name of Housecraft. The 
proposal is a very objectionable one. Everyone who has to do 
with servants knows that they are ignorant and inept at cooking, 
cleaning and general housework, and that they are in their 
habits wasteful and, to say the least, not scrupulously clean. 
On the other hand, the girl of the middle-classes is carefully 
taught all these good habits from her youth upwards. She 
breathes an air of economy; cleanliness is an elementary virtue, 
and her mother drills order in her work and skill in her cookery 
into her head for an hour or two almost every day. There- 
fore, it is most unnecessary to add to her other burdens that of 
being taught formal Housecraft by a mistress who must, from 
the very nature of the case, be a theorist much more than a 
practical doer. 


There is another very good reason why middle-class girls 
should not be worried with Housecraft. In these days fathers 
and mothers have a natural desire to fit them for a calling in 
which they can earn their own livelihood and be independent. 
To this the girls respond loyally and willingly, for they are as 
eager as their parents can be that they should go through 
the training necessary to enable them to make a career for 
themselves. But in general it is a stress both upon mind and 
body. In these days the degrees which girls commonly go 
in for, namely, those given at local University examinations 
and the B.A. degree of the University of London, are very 
stiff for the girl of average intellect. She, therefore, has to 
apply herself with great vigour to the work, and not infrequently 
overdoes it, just because she feels that success or failure 
will affect her future. Now, it would be cruel to add to all 
this the additional burden which the acquisition of Housecraft 
would involve. We need such teaching in the elementary 
schools because the teacher stands in place of the mother. 
In the middle-class schools it is not needed, because the mothers 
themselves are the natural and most efficient teachers. 
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The Thames, at the beginning of this month, was at a 
lower level than in the driest part of the past summer. This 
statement is made primarily respecting the part of the river 
about Chertsey, but it is likely that it applies generally to most 
of its course. It seems at first sight singular that this 
should be the case, in view of the very heavy rainfall over alla 
the South-East of England during the latter half of October. 
Of this rainfall the Thames Valley in general, even if not the 
first sources of the river, had its share. The inference, however, 
which we have to draw from this low level of the river is one 
which is forced upon us by all the evidence, namely, that it is 
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not until many months after rain has fallen that even the liberal 
dose of water has any effect whatever on the deep supplies. 
It is a truth which we find very literally at the bottom of our 
wells. Even now, in the South-Eastern Counties, which perhaps 
suffered most severely in the summer drought, and, by com- 
pensation, have enjoyed the most abundant share of the recent 
rainfall, we find the wells of most of the cottages stone dry still, 
and the natives are not looking for their replenishment at all 
before the turn of the year. A curious feature of this water 
supply problem is that though these wells are long in responding 
to’rainfall, a spell of draught dries them up quickly. 


WHINCHATS © THEIR NESTING HABITS 


WAS (ortu- 
nate this 
summer in 
coming 


acrossa 


pair of nesting 
whinchats, and, 
having had a 


good deal of ex- 
perience in bird 
photography, I 
managed to 
obtain a_ series 
of photographs 
showing them 
in their natural 
haunts. These 
birds are shy, 
timid and 
difficult to 
photograph, so 
that a descrip- 
tion of the 
methods applied 
may be inter- 
esting. My 
holidayscom- 
menced in June, 
when my 
brother and I arrived at the country place where we were going 
to stay the first thing we did was to set out for a certain lane 
where two pairs of whinchats nested last season. We had 
noticed that the whinchat is partial to certain localities, and 
if a pair is found nesting in any particular place, it is very likely 
that another or the same pair will be found there the next season. 
Our expectations were fully borne out in this case, for as we 
walked up the lane we caught sight of a small pink-breasted 


WARILY 


sO 





WATCHING. 


bird perched on 


the fence, flick- 
ing its tail, and 
now and again 
uttering the call 
note a short 
whistle, followed 
by a sound 


exactly resem 
bling the knock- 
ing together of 
two small 
stones, viz., “ Ui 
tack, tack!” 

It was the hen 
bird, probably 
just off the nest, 
in response to 
her vigilant 
mate’s warning. 
She flew away 
of sight 
approached, 
we walked 
about fifty 
yards past the 
place and _ sat 
down to watch 
developments. 
In about twenty minutes she returned, and kept taking 
short flights up and down the fence, settling at various places ; 
but we imagined that she stayed longest in one particular spot, 
opposite a large broom bush. From former observations we 
had noticed that whinchats frequent mostly the immediate 
vicinity of the nest, and we had a good idea where to look for it 
in this instance. We got up and walked further along the lane, 
out of sight of the birds, to give the hen a chance to enter the 


out 
we 


as 


SO 





A LIVELY 


INTEREST 


IN 


THE PROCEEDINGS. 
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THREE-COURSE LUNCH—MOTH, CATERPILLAR, WORM. 


nest, so that we could watch her off when we returned. In brambles and brackens, our eyes caught a glint of blue. On 
about half-an-hour we cautiousiy walked back, keeping a sharp carefully parting the leaves there was disclosed a neat little 
look-out. We saw no bid leave the grass, but on looking at nest containing six shining blue eggs, finely speckled with 
the low hedge we had the pleasure of seeing both birds sitting brownish black at the larger ends. The whinchats’ home was 
just opposite the broom bush. This decided us, so we com- discovered! The tunnel leading to the nest was fully eighteen 


menced to search the grass, of which there was a border about inches long; these tunnels are a frequent occurrence among 
nine or ten feet wide, overgrown with furze, broom and brackens ground-building birds. I do not think the birds intentionally 
at each side of the road—an admirable site for such birds. form them ; they are more likely made by the constant entering 
After a few seconds’ search we caught sight of a small tunnel and leaving of the nest, until a proper “run” is thus uncon- 
or “run ”’ in the grass. We looked along this, and there, sure sciously formed. The hen seemed to be getting anxious at 
enough, at the far end, under a tuft of grass overgrown with our presence, coming fairly close to us and plainly asking us 








WHINCHATS CARRYING MOTHS. 
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to go away and leave her in peace. 


weather we had had so far. 


Last season both pairs of whinchats were very timid, so 
that without such luxuries as artificial rubbish-heaps successful 
This year, however, we fortu- 
nately seemed to have come across a slightly tamer pair of 
birds, the hen especially, and we were in a very sanguine frame of 


photography was impossible. 


mind when we returned the following 
day with the cameras, long-distance 
shutter releases and a pair of power- 
ful prism binoculars. Knowing where 
the nest was, we kept a close watch 
on first approaching the  neigh- 
bourhood, and there, sure enough, 
when we were fully a hundred yards 
off, out flew the hen whinchat. When 
we reached the nest there were no 
signs of any birds, absolutely nothing 
to suggest the presence of a_ nest. 
Compare this with the manner in 
which some birds leave their homes 
A blackbird, for instance, generally 
waits until one is close up, then goes 
off crashing and shouting, and one has 
only to look to see the nest. The 
first point now was to discover what 
particular place the birds settled on 
before entering the nest, for they 
never flew straight on, invariably 
perching first on some prominent object 
close by. 

It is absolutely no use attempt- 
ing to photograph-them before limiting 
them to a very small area, as, if they 
have the choice of three or four places 
where to alight, the camera has to be 
so far off to include all these at once 
that the size of the bird on the plate 
is too insignificant to be of any value. 
The neighbourhood of the nest con- 
tained a large number of equally 
prominent brackens, so that it 
seemed a hopeless task to limit 
the birds to any particular one. We 
therefore selected a _ thin 
dead branch from the hedge and 
stuck it into the ground about two 


We took the hint, after 
examining the eggs to gauge the state of incubation they had 
attained ; they seemed almost ready to hatch, being a fortnight 
earlier than last year’s on account of the exceptionally good 


DESSERT—A WHITE 


A REST. 


domain ? 





BUTTERFLY. 


feet from the nest, so that it was slightly higher and firmer- 
looking than the surrounding brackens. 
among some whins on the opposite side of the road and waited. 
The hen came in about ten minutes, and sat on the fence a while, 
when the male joined her. 
and settled on the twig, where she remained a few seconds. 
Difficulty No. 1 was smoothed away. 
would the birds return with two great cameras so near thei 
Nesting birds are usually very shy at such times, 
but occasionally one comes across a pair which simply ignore 


We now went and hid 


Almost immediately she flew down 


The next point was, 


such trivialities.as cameras. We got 
the apparatus set up on the road—a 
little country lane where there was 
practically no traffic, as it ended in a 
field at the top—-about twelve feet off 
the twig, lay down behind the whins 
again and waited. 

The hen put in an appearance very 
soon, hopping about the hedge a short 
while, then going away. Shortly after 
wards the cock bird came on_ the 
scene ; he also had a good look round 
then disappeared after the hen. She 
returned very shortly, and sat on the 
fence a few minutes, when the mal 
reappeared. They both sat a short time 
getting up their courage, then the hen 
bravely flew towards the nest, ove 


which she hovered a while before 
returning to the fence. In about 


thirty seconds she flew down and 
perched on the twig, where she had a 
good look round, wondering whatever 
those strange creatures on the legs 
were ; then, finding that they did her no 
harm, she hopped down into the nest, 
which she left in about two seconds. 
The cock had meanwhile gone oft 
again, at which the hen’s courage con- 
siderably evaporated, for she just sat 
about the hedge, then went off. She 
seemed to feel much more secure when 
her mate was her, both now 
and later on when they were feeding 
the young. However, she brought 
him back with her, and immediately 
flew to the twig, on which she sat 
waving her tail for about five 
minutes, then suddenly remembering 
that the eggs would be cooling down, 


beside 
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FIRS 


riMli 


PHOTOGRAPHED. 


about 2.30 p.m. We could not photograph 
the birds from the other side, as doing so 
would mean that the rank herbage would 
be all trampled down, thus betraying the 
nest, which was what we wanted. 
It was now getting too late to commence 
photographing this time, so we thought 
it would be a good idea to practise setting 
off the shutter to see what effect it had on 
the bird. Accordingly, | wound my shutter 
and attached the release and retired for 
the bird to return. She came very soon, 
and when she sat on the twig I released the 
shutter. The click considerably startled 
her, sending her off the twig wondering 
whatever had happened. However, she 
back, but went off again at the 
click, and did so the next two or three 
times. After that she only gave slight 
starts at the noise, until soon she took 
hardly any notice at all. She was now 
getting very anxious to return to her eggs, 
so we removed the cameras and. packed 
up, leaving her comfortably settled for the 
night. Although no plates had been exposed, 
the day had by no means been wasted, as 
we had got over the unavoidable pre- 
liminary difficulties, leaving the course of 
action clear for the next day. It was a 
clear blue-sky day when we set forth on the 
morrow, by no means the weather we 
desired, as blazing sunshine does not give 
anything like such satisfactory effects, in 
photographs of this kind, as a more 
subdued light. We always make it a rule 
to get some plates exposed as soon as 
possible, as we never know what might 


least 


was soon 
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she entered the 
nest and 
there for 
minutes. 


When she had 


sat 
twenty 


had ample time 
to get the eggs 
warmed again 


[I quietly got up 
and moved the 
cameras a 
deal closer, the 
hen rising at the 
first rustling sound 
caused by my 
moving in. the 
The came- 
were now 
about Six feet 
off and she 
back as 
showing no great 
fear. By degrees 
I got the cameras 
as near as two 
feet off the twig, 
but even then the 


good 


vrass 


ras 


came 
before, 


bird took very 
little notice ot 
them. I may 


now mention that 


the alternoons 
were the only 
time when the 


light was in the 
right direction, 
being dead 
against the came- 


ras in the morn 
ings and only 
approaching the 


correct angle from 
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happen to the 
birds, and it is 
no use vainly 
regretting lost 
opportunities 


afterwards We 
got the cameras 
set up and 


focussed on the 


twig, about four 
feet off, put 
plates m, then 


retired among the 
whins. 
The 
loitered about 
the fence for 
three-quarters of 
an hour, then 
flew to the twig, 


hen 


where she sat 
about three 
minutes. She 
gave a slight 


start at the click, 
but did not fly 
off. When she 
departed another 
plate was put in, 
and she was 
again snapped 
when she re- 
turned. In this 
way we made 
several exposures ; 
but as the bird 
always sat in 
about the same 
position, the 
photographs were 
all very similar. 
We made a 


WATCH. 
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SYMPATHETIC 


ALARM. 


point of never going to change a plate 
until the bird flew off of her own accord, 
for if we got up and startled her, she would 
get into the habit of flying off at the least 
thing instead of becoming tamer. We also 
gave her a chance to sit on the eggs a 
few minutes several times, so that they 
would not get too cold. All this time the 
cock never made any attempt to come 
nearer ; he seemed very shy, spending most 
of his time hopping nervously about in the 
background. This made us all the more 
eager to secure a picture of him, as he 
was a more brilliant and alert-looking 
bird than his wife. We would have also 
liked a photograph of the nest, but as 
it could not be obtained without making 
too visible tracks, we had to be content 
without it. 

We went back the following afternoon 
to see what could be done to get the bird 
to sit in some other position, as it was no 
use exposing plate after plate when she 
sat sideways only. On looking into the 
nest I saw six newly-hatched young birds 
in place of the eggs, so my brother and I 
agreed that it would be better to leave 
the photography alone for a day or two 
until the young were better able to stand 
the absence of their mother. We were not 
quite satisfied with the twig as a setting, 
as we wanted something more natural, such 
as one of the tall, picturesque brackens 
which grew in abundance round about. 
Accordingly I removed the twig and hid 
to see what the hen would do. When she 
came she attempted to settle on the twig, 
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as usual, but was astounded to find it gone. She had got so 
used to alighting in that particular spot that the habit 
could not be broken, so she flew back again, hovered over the 
place, then promptly settled on the nearest bracken, which was 
just at the nest. After this she settled here nine times out of 


HE FLEW ON TO THE BRACKEN, HIS WIFE 


ten. A few days later, when returning to re-commence photo- 
graphy, we were horrified to find the, grass by the readside all 
cut down. Would we find our whinchats still there, or had they 
not been lucky enough to escape being trampled on ? On reach- 
ing the vicinity of the nest we were greatly relieved to find that 
for about one hundred yards on each side the grass had not been 
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touched, no doubt because there were too many brackens and 
whins in that section. A glance at the nest assured,me that 
the young were all right, so we unpacked the cameras and 
focussed on the bracken. We saw no sign of either bird for 
about a quarter of an hour, then Mrs. Whinchat came to see 
what was going on. After a 
look round she made a 
few attempts to reach the 
bracken, but was just a trifle 
nervous. At last she flew 
down to it, and sat there 
fully five minutes. She 
kept entering the nest, 
but did not appear to be 
thinking about feeding the 
young ones; she seemed 
much more inclined to brood 
them. 

The next day or two 
we made several exposures, 
during which time the birds 
were getting more and more 
accustomed to the cameras. 
Now that there were six 
rapidly - growing youngsters 
with tremendously healthy 
appetites to satisfy, the cock 
began to throw off his reserve, 
but still did not dare to go 
very close to those wicked 
looking machines which kept 
making such dangerous click 
ing sounds. He came time 
after time with big beakfuls 
of food, but after several 
vain attempts to dispose of 
it he was compelled each 
time to devour it against 
his will, immediately going 
off in quest of more. At 
last he threw caution to 
the winds and boldly flew 
down to the bracken. We 
had pieviously made up oui 
minds that in the event of his 
doing so neither of us would 
release the shutter until lhe 
had been on a few times, so 
as to give him a chance to 
recover after having accom 
plished such a daring feat 
Even as it was he nearly 
fell backwards off the bracken 
the first time he was 
photographed, This picture 
does not show him with any 
food; there was no chance 
of “snapping” him before 
he entered the nest, as he wa 
too quick; but after feeding 
the young he settled on the 
bracken, when he was taken 
He gradually forgot hi 
nervousness in the engrossing 
occupation of feeding his 
young ones, whose appetites 
seemed to show no. sign 
of diminishing, in spite of 
the persistent efforts of the 
parents. 

The hen had now grown 
so tame that she would some 
times settle on one of the 
tripod legs; she once even 
settled on one of the camera 
where she seemed to enjoy 
herself thoroughly. So far as 
she was concerned there was 
now not the slightest neces 
sity for us to hide ; even when 
! went to change a plate 
she would just fly,on to the fence close by, taking quite a !ively 
interest in the proceedings. 

As the cock bird got steadily tamer, the hen grew quite 
lazy, often apparently forgetting that she should do her 
share of the feeding, instead of watching her husband do all 
the work. ARTHUR FREDERICK PARK. 
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HEDGING AND _ DITCHING. 


' | “HOSE en- 
gaged in 
getting 

up ploughing 

matches and 
other autumnal 
competitions 
may be warmly 
recommended to 
give their atten- 
tion to the 
photographs 
published on this 
page. It is 
notorious that 
hedging and 
ditching are 
among the rural 
crafts which run 
considerable 
danger of being 
neglected. In- 
deed, the mere 
fact that one of 
the competitors 
shown here is 
between seventy 
and eighty years 





England it used 
to be the ambi- 
tion of a farme: 
to have a haw- 
thorn hedge kept 
so close and thick 
that a hare or 
even a fox could 
run along the 
top of it. This 
was no impos- 
sible idea; we 
have actually 
witnessed the 
occurrence in 
question. But 
the achievement 
meant a _ very 
great deal in the 
way of labour. 
First, there was 
the planting, 
when the quick- 
sets were set in 
neat rows with a 
paling on either 
side to protect 
from_ browsing 


of age tells along A SEPTUAGENARIAN COMPETITOR. cattle; then it 


story in itself, It 

means that great and increasing difficulty is found in getting young 
men to learn crafts such as these. More and more is it the case 
that we find on the farms the old thatcher, the old rick-builder, 
the old hedger and ditcher and even the old rat-catcher. Youths 
are too much intent on attaining to town life to take the interest 
they used to take in these pursuits. And yet there are few 
field tasks more important than those connected with making 
and keeping a hedge. How it is done makes all the difference 
to the appearance of the holding. There is nothing that pleases 
the eye of the agriculturist more than the appearance of fields 
which are contained within neat and well-kept hedgerows. 
Che material advantage is obvious enough. In the North of 





was recognised 
that cleanliness at the root was the prime essential of a good hedge. 
A growth of nettles and other rank weeds always has the effect of 
producing a thin hedgerow. Next came the patient cutting and 
pruning till a thick growth was established ; then, after some 
years, the hedge had to be plashed and practically renewed 
a task demanding a neat eye and hand for its accomplishment. 
But if the hedges are skilfully made and kept, the ultimate 
saving in labour and material is very great indeed. He who is 
negligent of his hedgerows has either to run the risk of invasion 
by livestock and the crop destruction it involves, or he must 
pay continually for the labour of temporarily mending and 
stopping the gaps. 


THE NORTH BUCKS COMPETITION: HARD AT _ IT. 
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“é 


ES, but his women are 

so dull.” 
The words dropped 
like a plummet into 
one of those sudden seas of 
silence from which no gathering, 
however large, is secure. Everybody heard them; everybody 
glanced for the fraction of a moment either at the speaker or at 
Clement Pilgrim; then, in a well-bred attempt to make a rough 
place smooth, everybody spoke at once. Everybody except 
Clement Pilgrim and Enid Kay. Across the room their eyes met, 

for the first time. 

‘“* How are you going to get out of this ?”’ 
query in his. 

‘You needn’t think I shall be a coward, anyway,” was the 
instant, answering flash in hers. Yet she had crimsoned sensi- 
tively ; proof, if any were needed, that the moment was not without 
its awkwardness for her—that it was indeed his women to whom 
she had referred. 

It was all over in a second, and the shifting crowd hid them 
from each other. He smiled, as he turned away. He liked her 
pluck, but—dull? His women? His women? That rankled, 
and presently he made an opportunity to reach her side. 

‘* 1 think,” he said, and his eyes were very friendly, ‘‘ we 
may perhaps consider ourselves sufficiently introduced ?”’ 

This was generous, and pleased him. He might have ignored 
her; he might have pilloried her in one of the witty, stinging 
epigrams for which his plays were famous. Instead, he was offering 
an olive branch. . . And instantly and unhesitatingly the 
girl re-rejected it. 

‘** As you please,”’ she said, coolly 

The little shock of surprise he felt was not wholly unpleasant. 
His fighting instinct, long in abeyance, was roused. For years he 
had been cloyed with the sweets of popularity, both public and 
personal. For yvears—he realised it suddenly with amusement 
he had not been snubbed. And now here was a girl who was snub- 
bing him, who was not flattered by his notice, whose eyes, indeed, 
expressed, if he knew anything about eyes, a kind of cold, negative 
dislike. It seemed he would have to exert himself. The unusual 
prospect was rather exhilarating. 

He laughed. ‘‘ But, you know,” he protested, with his 
frankest, gayest appeal, ‘“‘I couldn’t help hearing! Everyone 
heard.”’ His eyes challenged hers, gleefully. ‘‘ In fact, it went 
just like a play, didn’t it ?”’ 

For a moment he thought he had won his usual, easy success. 
But the smile did not come. 

“You are using what the papers call your ‘ extraordinary 
personal charm ’ on me,’’ she remarked, “ aren’t you ? ”’ 

They measured swords, their eyes level. Then he bent his 
head in a laughing gesture of assent. ‘‘ You are quite right; | 
was. I perceive, Miss Kay, that you are incorruptible. If I 
promise not to do it again, will you tell me why my women are 
dull?” 

“ If you like. Though, of course ’’—her eyes suddenly swept 
him in a glance of detached, mocking comprehension—‘ you 
mustn’t suppose [ don’t know you are still doing it.” 

He considered that for an instant. Then he found her a chair. 
“ T like,” he said, joyously, “‘ the temper of vour blade. Have at 
me, please.” 

The amusement.died out of her eyes. ‘ Oh, I don’t see much 
use init. You wouldn’t believe me. You’ve been spoilt too long.” 
She was brusque, now, to the verge of rudeness; it fanned the 
flame of his interest. 

‘** But, after all,’”’ he demurred, whimsicallv, “ there is always 
hope, isn’t there ? And I’m not even the nonagenarian your words 
unkindly imply.” 

‘“ You see—you trifle,” she said, with a little, contemptuous 
cesture. ‘‘ You’re one of the men who can’t ever do a woman 
the courtesy of being serious with her. But I'll tell you, all the 
same. When I said your women were dull, | meant they were 
old-fashioned.”’ 

His exclamation was of genuine amazement. 
But, really, I don’t understand ! ”’ 

““Why ? Because thev gamble, and say smart things, and 
break all the usual commandments? But that’s what I call being 


was the half-mocking 


** Old-fashioned ? 





old-fashioned. Anything new they do 
is just superficial. Underneath they 
are the cattish, parasitic, siren women 
of old convention. You don’t attempt 
to grapple with the change in women.” 

He smiled. Perhaps he could 
goad her out of this position of calm, critical indifference ? 
“What change ?”’ he asked. ‘ There are not—there never will 
be—new women.” 

She gave him a thoughtful glance 
she said. 


“So you are really narrow,” 


“ Because I do not share your views about women ?’ 

“No, that was only an example. It is the same with every- 
thing you touch; yours is the play of small things—the play of 
manners, not of matters. And so you are popular—terribly popular. 
If you were being of use to your generation you wouldn't be that, 
because you would be a hundred years ahead of it. You would have 
things to say that would be unwelcome to your contemporaries. But 
you don’t need me to tell you these truisms! You must know 
that none of your plays touches anything vital. They are all 
unworthy.” 

So she had weighed him, and made no concealment of the fact 
that she had found him _ wanting. It was a novel and 
uncomfortable experience. But the habit of lightness persisted. 

“Unworthy ? Of me? Do I, after all, detect you in the 
ignoble act of paying compliments, Miss Kay ?”’ 

She rose, drawing her scarf about her. She actually intended 
to go—like that—despising him ! 

““ I beg your pardon,” he said, in a different voice 
wait a minute.”’ 

** What is it ?’’ she asked, coldly. 

““ T was a fool to pretend I didn’t understand. I do.” 

“What do you mean ?’ She turned, unwillingly, but his 
smile, half pleadiag, half humorous, wholly charming, broke, 
as it were, against solid rock. He could not move her! - % 
Could he not ? He gathered his forces. y Was not naked sincerity 
perhaps the way ? 

** 1 mean,” he said, “‘ that I'm not really the mountebank you 
suppose. All your shots went home, Miss Kay. It’s quite true 
I’ ve prostituted what talent I have I’ve seen the better and chosen 
the worse. All men speak well of me, and I am contemptible in 
my own eyes, as in yours. Have I said enough to show you “ 

** Ob,” she disclaimed, distantly, ‘‘ but it has, of course, nothing 
to do with me. Except for the accident of your overhearing what 
I said, you would never even have known what | thought.” 

So he had failed again! Though he had humbled himself 
extravagantly, absurdly, before this girl—a stranger, a nobody 
he was no nearer winning cither her interest or her liking. But 
why, on such slender acquaintance, should she dislike him at all ? 
And was it he himself, or only his work, that came under the cold 
searchlight of her disapproval? That, at least, he must 
find out. 

“* May I come to see you, Miss Kay ?”’ he asked, with a sudden 
return to gaiety. ‘If it is against any of your principles to be 
friends with me, mayn’t I take you now and then as a tonic ? 
You seemed to suggest that I needed something of the kind.” 

She smiled then, but it was at, not with him. You do, but 
you wouldn’t like it. What you really expect to get by coming 
is another scalp to add to your collection, isn’t it? If I hadn't 
been rude to you, you wouldn’t have wanted to come.” 

It was near cnough to the truth to make him nearly lose his 
temper. But he remembered in time that that was probably her 
aim. 

** Well,”’ he said, ‘“‘ now that you have done your duty and 
warned me that all my blandishments will be used in evidence 
against me—may I come ?”’ 

Her eyebrows rose in faint derision. ‘‘ As you please 

His eyes followed her across the room. ‘ As you pleas« 
They had been her first words, and they were her last 
no headway at all! 

The next minute she stopped to greet a friend Immediately 
her face, by some inner alchemy, was subtly changed. He had 
not thought her beautiful ; he now saw that hers was the loveliness 
of mobility, of expression ; in eye and on lip hovered the beauty 
of a spirit released ; she was suddenly radiant, alive. And that 


Please 


a) 


he had made 
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at a word from a woman friend! An odd little pang smote him ; 
long afterwards he knew it for jealousy. 

But meanwhile, in the months that followed, he knew only 
that he could not find the key to her steady antipathy At first 


the search absorbed him; he contrived to see her often, to watch 
her in her relations with others; he brought all the keenness of 


a trained, analytical mind to bear on the problem. But when, 
he would have the he found it 
He had played with fire and burned more than his 


unsuccessful, abandoned search, 


was too late 


fingers. What had been an idle, intellectual diversion had turned 
for him—into the grip of strong, unshakable emotion 
“Well, aren't you going to read me the play 


Her voice, light, cold 
broke m on his thoughts 


famtly amused as on the night they met, 


He turned towards her All the sadness of a year’s failure 
was unconsciously in his answering tone. ‘‘ Yes, if | may. It 
is the best I’ve done; it is sincere ; but you won't like it.’’ 


Now she laughed, warningly Phat isn’t playing fair ! 


You come to me, | thought, for the plain, unpalatable truth, when 
you are tired of the prophets of smooth things Yet here you are, 
trying the better of the only ruthless critic you've got, by 
insinuating ‘a melting fall’ into your Your appetite for 
praise is simply insatiable, isn’t it ?”’ 

He acquiesced in her mood ; 
least,"’ he retorted, with a smile, 


to get 


voice, 


there was no other way. ‘‘ At 
you must be supported by the 
reflection that from here | invariably go hungry away. Well, am 
| to begin ?"’ 
"Of course 
= Morte 


On prehistoric woman, as usual, I suppose 
That is what will make you furious.” 
Her tone and gesture repudiated any such 


so than ever 
furious ! 
warmth of emotion 

His hands played with the 
always 
her love 


pages. It was always the same 
she kept him at a distance, far from her anger no less than 
She would not even hate him; He 
began to read Betore long he knew, by the strange, secret bond 
which reader to listener, that was listening intently 
rhe play was gripping her; he began to read well. Slowly, surely, 
and with that inevitableness which is the mark of a high calling, 


there was no hope 


unites she 


the figure of a woman stood out—as girl, as wife, as widow Weak, 
indolent, false, conventional to the point of slavish cowardice, 
the miserably inadequate little figure was held remorselessly in 
the centre of the stage—all the more remorselessly because the 


limelight revealing her was not tragedy, but the swift, keen, brilliant 
flash of comedy \s a girl, shrinking in terror from the prospect 
ot with the man who loved her, turning mstead the 
certainty of bondage with the man who had money to gratify het 
erecd ; as a wile, submitting to the intolerable rather than to the 
loss of the soft raiment, the luxurious idleness, the fleshpots of 
modem Egypt a widow—it was here the playwright struck 
with surest, most pitiless hand The husband dead, his widow 
busily adjusting her memories of him till they fitted into the piously 
conventional standards proper to dead husbands was room 
enough for the delicate, rapier-play of his irony and wit. And then, 
the last act the return of the man who loved het his search for 
iny sign of honest, human feeling behind the layers of deceit and 
and ingrained conventionality his resort, finally, 
a tale of a husbauad not dead, but alive and well and on 
home—a tale that should induce a clean, healthy revulsion 
of feeling and force from her a ery for help, for deliverance from the 
abhorrent, reforged chain. And, imstead, the woman weighing in 
one swift moment the material issues involved, bending her neck 
once more beneath the loathsome yoke, speaking fair, false words 


of gladness 


poverty to 


abs 


here 


cowardice to 
a trick to 


his way 


Then the man’s confession that he had lied, his con- 
viction that now, at last, in the stress of relief and thankful joy, 
the real woman would emerge. Her tears—his exultation in what 
was so clearly genuine as this—his tender questioning of why she 
wept—and, last, her answet It was his cruelty—the hope of 
regaining her husband hope suddenly snatched away. . 

Lies, ever lies—for the world, for him, for her very self 

Yet, even the last words of the play, the surface was 
rippling comedy. Far below, for those whose eyes could pierce 
the depths, lay a woman’s drowned soul, foul and hideous in corrup- 
tion. Silence fell. He felt that he had moved her; he thought 
he knew well enough how. 

‘“* Well ?”’ he asked at last, and braced himself. 

She het They were blazing with some fierce, 
agonised passion, but it was not anger. 

** Cruel 1” said. ‘‘ Oh, the inconceivable cruelty 
judge her from the heights, as—as the gods judge !"’ 

Her veice was extraordinarily moved. A strange excitement 
seized him; he felt suddenly on the brink of revelation; he 
knew himself, for the first time, within hailiag distance of 
her spirit. 

You think it is not true ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I—I don’t say that.’’ Even in that moment he could 
see and exult in the strength of her intellectual integrity. ‘‘ But 
it is merciless ; you judge ker without one yielded inch of sympathy ; 
you arraign her as one who—who is without sin.” 

He was groping again in darkness. What possible bond could 
she—the most modern of all women he had known—have with 
the woman of his play ? Were they not poles asunder? Was 
it not she, who walked so proudly, that, as he wrote, he had held 
up to his imagination—the fine, natural foil against which his model 
stood out the more clearly ? 

She was speaking again. ‘* Where did you get the idea ?”’ 

“T will tell you. But first—has it the ring of reality ?”’ 


to 


raised eyes. 


she ! You 
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him for an instant the sweet dignity of her honest 
she admitted. 


She gave 


eyes. “ Yes.” 
‘“Thank you. I asked because, by all the laws of justice, 
it shouldn’t have. I have committed the unpardonable artistic 


sin and cut a slice straight out of life. rhe play is, substantially, 
history.” 
She shrank a little. 


** Yes—mzy history ; 


‘* History ?”’ 

but now, needless to say, very ancient, 
or | couldn’t have used it for a play—lI couldn’t have seen it from 
the outside. Once I was the man who loved that woman. Her 
husband did die; I did attempt by a trick to surprise her into 


truth. But you cannot reach what doesn’t exist. I failed.”’ 
“Oh!” Some wind of passionate emotion swayed her again. 

‘“ You did that ?—you had the heart to do it ? And when it was 

done, you felt yourself justified in condemning her utterly 


calling her unclean—judging her as a unit—a responsible, self- 
depraved unit ?”’ 

He looked at her in amazement. What was in her mind ? 
But, surely, you don’t understand,” he said. ‘‘ She was a woman 
from whom you would inevitably have turned with loathing and 
cor tempt.” 

‘* Oh, but it is you who don’t understand! Did you think of 
her as free ?—did you dare ? You—you are aa artist; you have 
imagination. Couldn't you see the hands that clung to her—dead 
hands—soft, white, hands—the hands of generations of 
women from whose blood she came, dragging he: down and down ? 

women who had lied and cheated, sold their bodies and slain their 
souls for—for their very existence ? Did you think all that counted 
for notbing in the making of her ? 

\ sob caught her by the throat, but she hurried on, in the grip 
now of an over-mastering impulse. ‘‘ Did you never read 

What I would, that do [not ; but what I hate, that dol’? What 
I hate—what I hate! It was a man who wrote that, but no man 
can know the full agony of it. Couldn’t you—you with your 
imaginative insight—make allowance—some allowance ?”’ 

The 1ushing torrent of her words, heavy with unshed tears, 
beat against his sealed spirit, broke down the dams of his misunder- 


useless 


standing. It was for herself, then, her passionate plea ?—not for 
the woman of his play ?—not for all womanhood ?—for her dear, 
dear self? But, then, that meant—surely that meant. . .? 


He tore, with swift intuition, the heart out of her words. 

“Enid!” he cried. ‘‘ Enid! Do you mean it? You care ? 

you 

The shamed colour swept her face, answering him. Gladness 
rose like a flood in his heart, but he saw that she was suffering ; 
he held it back. And presently she spoke. ‘ I care; I have always 
cared.”’ 

* But, then, why ? 

“Ah, as if I knew! That is the agony. I am besmirched 
dishonoured—contemptible. I am no better—no better than the 
woman you hold up to scorn!’ Her voice broke. 

“Enid !”’ He tried to touch her, but she shrank away. 

“No, no! Listen. I have been strong for a year; I meant 
to be strong always. But your play—oh, I couldn’t bear it! To 
realise that I—I, who have been so proud—have fallen as low as 
any woman of the old, dark days—ah, it was bitter!” 

“Enid !’’ His voice, caressing, whimsical, al! its vivid charm 
heightened by joy, drew her soul from her, and smiled, 
tremulously. But she shook her head. 

‘“ No, it’s no use trying to hide it. I have to face it, and | 
I thought myself so high, so sure of my honour, so free from 
, and at the first test 


care ?”’ 


she 


will. 
the dead hands that cling and drag 
they dragged me under.” 

* The first test ?’’ 

“Yes.” Again she flushed. ‘‘ Don’t you 
when you came and spoke to me I knew your voice for—for the 
voice of dreams? I had never felt like that before. Always, 
with men as with women, | had prided myself on my frankness, on 
showing my likes and dislikes. But with you, who took me by 
storm, it was suddenly different. There was no reason why | 
should not show I liked you, but I could not—I could not! Some 
old, vile, inherited instinct had me in its power. Instantly, and 
without thinking why, I pretended to dislike you. And then, as 
soon as that roused your interest, I realised what I had done. Oh, 
don’t you see ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘** Don’t you see that the thing I did instinctively and without 
calculation generations of women before me have done with guile 
and of set purpose ? I was caught in the net of the strong, strong 
past. I had gained your interest by a trick; I had used a weapon 
out of the old feminine armoury. The most skilful of flirts, the 
most experienced match-making mother could have chosen no 
surer way of attracting you than I had done. And I was 
ashamed. How could I profit by such a trick ?—Clement! Do 
you !—for the sake of 


understand that 


I had to go on with it—lI had to! 
my self-respect.’ 

There was a brooding look in his eyes. With a 
of comfort she knew that his spirit walked beside hers 
understood. 

The next moment he was leaning forward. ‘“ Dear, this is 
all foolishness—and I adore you for it! No one but you would 
hold a flag so high. If for one instant it swept the earth—and there 
is only your word for it !—it—it must have been a dry day. 
There is no stain, but to your ridiculous, distorted, adorable 
imagination.” 

As he stood up, his play fell to the floor. He glanced at it. 
‘ Good lord!” he said, with a little, rueful laugh, “‘ but it was touch 


see ? 


sudden thrill 
that he 
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and go, Enid, wasn’t it? If it hadn’t been for that play, I don’t 
believe I should ever have guessed ! ”’ 

Suddenly her eves responded to the joy in his. ‘‘ And you a 
playwright !—and the situation the oldest in the whole world ! ”’ 

“Which ? What do you mean ?”’ 

“The woman who loves, and pretends to hate ! 

“But you were so clever, Enid—so fiendishly clever! You 
never let it get as far as hate, which, of course, every dramatist keeps 
in the same pigeon-hole as love. You were always what I have 
heard a handmaiden describe as ‘ loo-warm.’ ”’ 

She looked at him. (And once, he remembered, he had been 
jealous of a look she gave to a woman friend. Jealous !—of that !) 

“Enid,” he said, presently, and was only half in jest, ‘‘ you 
needn’t suppose no one has any inherited instincts but you. I’ve 
ot one at this very moment, and it tells me that when things are 
too good to be true I’ve got to sacrifice to the gods. What shall 
it be? There’s a fire, so we can make it a burnt-offering. Is that 
cushion dear to your heart ? No, not dear enough, I see, to be 
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any use tothe gods. And I’ve got nothing here—ah 
and picked up his play. 

“ Enid ’’—he was wholly serious now—‘ will you? Bury 
it, for both of us. No, no, I mean it! It’s hurt you; it shan’t 
be played ; it’s not true.” 

With a beautiful simplicity she drew the play and the hand 
that held it to her breast. Her eyes were sad, but the tremor in 
her voice was of pure joy. 

“ Ah, but I will not have you lie for me,”’ she said. ‘‘ Do you 
think I don’t know? It is true. Even if it had never happened, 
it would still be true. It must be played.” Her lips quivered. 
mY Do you remember ?—that first night ? You said it then only to 
tease me, but it is true. We try—oh, do you know how hard we 
try ?>—but there are no new women—yet. Only—some day— 
if we go on trying——”’ The smile that came to hush her voice 
was not for him. Her eyes were looking very far. He followed 
followed, and his voice hardly stirred the silence. 

“Our children, Enid our children’s children. 


He stooped 


THE POACHING CAT. 


DOUBT if the keeper with his manifold cares has a greater 
worry than the cat of sporting inclinations; he certainly 
ranks it first among the “ vermin,” and as his worst 
enemy. Yet every cat that is any good as a mouse and 
rat hunter is a poacher at heart. At this point I fancy I 
hear somebody exclaim, “ But my cat never goes hunting, 
though she is a very good mouser !”’ Perhaps not; but I 
should not trust the lady, for appear- 
ances, we know, are apt to be 
deceptive, and if you could see that 
nice, quiet, sleek cat stealing down 
the hedgerows and through the woods 
on noiseless velvet-shod feet, you 
would not recognise her in this keen 
huntress. She will crouch close to 
the ground when she spies a young 
rabbit, and worm her way inch by 
inch, closer and closer, through the 
grass and bracken, while the un- 
suspecting bunny nibbles away at 
the grass blades, and little recks that 
that which it imagines to be a sway- 
ing piece of grass is the twitching tip 
of the cat’s tail, the only part she 
cannot keep as still as the ground 
she lies on; her nervous anxiety is 
shown by that twitching tip. Then 
there is a rush and a spring and 
it is all over; she drags her prey 
into the shelter of a bush preliminary 
to eating its head and shoulders ; or, if 
she has a family dependent on her, 
takes the heavy burden home to 
them. A cat always carries a rabbit in 
the same way; she takes it by the 
back of its neck and allows its hind legs to drag on the ground 
between her fore paws, then, with her head held very high, and 
stepping wide so as to avoid treading on her burden, she starts off. 

Poaching, like any other habit, bad or good, grows on a cat ; 
they are all poachers at heart, for as Kipling puts it, the cat will 
always ‘‘ Walk by himself in the wild wet woods waving his wild 
tail,” and no power of man will prevent a free one doing so. 
The only way to stop pussy hunting is to keep him or her a 
captive ; the worst, or best, case I ever met with was that of 
an old tom cat—he was twelve years old when I was introduced 
to him—who was tethered by a collar and chain to one end of a 
kennel while a sheepdog was fastened to the other. The dog 
slept inside and the cat beneath the kennel. Thomas and the 
collie were great friends and ate together from the same bowl. 
Occasionally the poor cat was released, or rather his chain was 
undone, and he was put into some outbuildings belonging to the 
small farm to catch a few of the mice and rats. Poor wretch, 
he lived this life for at least twelve long years ; how much happier 
he would have been going for a little expedition into the fields 
and woods occasionally, even if his career had been cut short 
by a charge of shot. 

’  Thavea very much petted cat—the subject of these illustra- 
tions—who is a typical poacher, and, considering how strictly 
the coverts are “‘ keepered”’ in this neighbourhood, it is a 
constant source of wonder to me that she has escaped the gun 
and managed to live to the ripe age of six years. She has no 
other name than Pussy, and is a half-starved-looking—it is 
not from want of food, though it may be due to her strenuous 
life—grey tabby, white-stockinged, white-fronted ordinary cat. 
Except her look of keen inte'ligence there is nothing remarkable 


about her appearance ; her own mother could not call her a 
show beauty ! 

As a young cat she would sometimes disappear from the 
house in an evening, and not turn up again until next morning ; 
but now the joys of the chase have become so alluring that it 
is with the greatest difficulty I keep her in at all, and many 
and many a young rabbit has she dragged home for her family 





THE TWITCHING TAIL. 


of kittens ; but her worst feat was that of making her nursery 
down a rabbit-hole near the wood, and she was not found for 
weeks, though when at last she returned with four fat, roly 
poly kittens the sleek appearance of the family testified to het 
ability as a huntress. 

Pussy will go for a walk with me anywhere or any distance, 
so when I wanted some photographs of a typical poaching cat 
in natural surroundings I got out my reflex camera and called 
the cat. She came at once, almost as quickly as when she hears 
my brother’s gun go off, for she is accustomed to rush to the 
report of a shot, asshe gets sparrows given her. She followed 
me happily through the garden and out into the meadow, wher 
I took the path that led to the wood. Out in the fields Pussy 
was not quite so easy as she had been in the garden. She showed 
her nervousness by twitching her tail and mewing ; but when 
I spoke to her she recovered her confidence and trotted along. 
On nearing the wood she began to look about her and take a 
keen interest in the movements of insects and other small 
creatures in the long grass; in fact, | saw a magical change 
taking place before me. The creature that followed me from 
the house was a charming, confiding, gentle pet, but this was a 
wild animal keen to kill its prey and only placing a doubtful 
trust in me. 

Suddenly something moved in the shadow of the thick 
bracken; she turned her head to listen. I had her sharp 
focussed on the screen of the camera, and released the shuttet 
instantly. It made considerable noise, but she did not heed 
it, instead she sank down into the long grass until her stomach 
touched the ground, and with tail held straight out and eyes 
fixed on the—to me—invisible something, began to worm her 
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way step by step through the herbage and thistles. I hurriedly 
changed the slide, put in a fresh plate, and refocussed her 
crawling form. Bang went the noisy shutter again—compared 
with the silent movements before me it sounded like the report 
At last I was able to look and see what she was 
stalking, and saw to my horror that it was a young cock pheasant. 
I knew the bird well he was a 
tame reared one, having been fostet 
mothered by a hen, and though he 
had nearly got his full plumage he 
had not quite acquired the wild 
ways of the things of the woods, and 
was now standing under the shade of 
the fern staring with great curiosity 
at the approaching cat 

No doubt by my next action | 
missed the opportunity for a greai 
photograph, but [ knew if the cat 
killed the pheasant her days would 
be numbered; the authorities would 
never allow a game-slaying cat to 
live, and it would be useless to try 


of a pistol 


and conceal the crime, for ‘ murdet 
will out.” | sprang forward, crying, 
‘Shoo! shoo!” at which the bird 


ran off at once and puss got up and 
looked at me Guite reproachfully, as 
much as to say, “ Well, you are a 
silly idiot |!” 

We went on into the wood, the cat 
and I ; she, walking very carefully on 
her padded, velvet feet, made never a 


sound, while my heavy footsteps A 
seemed to let the world know we were 

coming. The very wav a cat walks shows the really wild nature 
of the animal and how superficial is the varnish of civilisation 
and domestication. A dog, for instance, is really bound up in 


mankind, and walks nearly as carelessly as his master, and his 
tracks if examined in soft mud or sand will tell that he takes not 
the least trouble how he places his feet, for it is easy to see that 
the hind foot falls short of the mark left by the fore, so that 
even if he has avoided stepping on a twig or dry leaves with 
the front, the others may be placed on the object and thereby 
make a rustling or cracking noise. The cat, however, steps 
with the most delicate care, avoiding twigs, leaves, or anything 
else likely to make a rustle, and when you examine her “ spoor ” 
you can hardly distinguish the impression left by the fore feet, 
for that of the hind has been placed most exactly on the top. 
But | am wandering from the point. I was writing of how 
mv cat and I were walking through the wood. She was not 





MOTHER AND HUNTRESS., 


quite easy in her mind, I could see, for her fur kept rising in little 
ripples down her back, and from time to time she looked at 
me and mewed anxiously. However, I coaxed her to the foot 
of a great oak tree and, having lowered the tension of the spring 
of the focal plane shutter belonging to my camera, so as to 
give the slower exposure required under the dark trees, I drew 
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my slide and waited for her to take up a good attitude; but 
at first she would not. She came and rubbed herself against 
my legs, as much as to say, “ We've been out long enough, 
let us go home.”’ At the end of ten minutes she walked further 
off and, seizing my chance, I released the shutter. 

‘“‘ Now, puss,” I said, “ we can go back.” 





YOUNG RABBIT FOR THE FAMILY. 


She trotted in front of me all the way home, though she 
stopped to listen to the least sound, and when she heard a work- 
man whistling on the other side of a hedge she bristled all over, 
her tail became the size of a fox’s brush, and she surprised me 
by growling like an angry dog. I think if she had been alone 
she would have taken flight, but, emboldened by my company, 
she took courage and growled instead. All the way to the 
house she kept glancing back at intervals, and her fur did not 
smooth down until she got into the garden. 

As showing what a different creature the cat at home is 
from that on the prowl, I must mention the case of a pussv | 
saw at a cottage door one day. She was a smooth-haired white 
cat with black patches scattered over her glossy coat, but it 
was her charming manners that attracted my attention; she 
came purring and rubbing with arched back round my skirt, 
and was obviously delighted at being taken notice of ; even when 
I picked her up she seemed only the 
more pleased and purred still louder. 
Her mistress assured me she was a 
really good cat and “ niver went out 
a-poaching !’ 

The next evening I was walking 
homewards through meadows adjoin- 
ing a big wood, and not far from 
the cottage where my catty friend 
lived. There was plenty of light 
from a full moon, and I could even 
see the rabbits scuttering about in 
the distance, while the hooting of the 
brown owls and the short, sharp 
“Yap, yap, yap” of a fox told 
that the wild world was awake. 
Suddenly I saw something white 
moving in the shadow of a clump 
of bracken. Could it be a white 
rabbit, I wondered, and stopped to 
watch the thing. It moved out 
into a patch of moonlight not fifteen 
yards from where I was _ standing, 
and then I could see the “ plum- 
pudding” patches of black on a 
white ground, and remembered the 
friendly puss and her peculiar colour- 
ing. This was, undoubtedly, the 
same cat. Partly from curiosity to 
see what she would do, I called out 
“Puss, puss, puss’’; she raised 
her head and gazed around, and when I repeated my call 
very gently she bounded forward and galloped off as fast 
as she could go. Had she been a tabby I should certainly 
never have observed her, as it was her colouring that gave her 
away. I am afraid she came to the usual “ bad end,” for 
walking through the same wood one day I noticed a little 
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fence of twigs leading up to an oak tree against the base of which 
lay a rabbit’s leg; on careful examination of the ground 1 
could descry the outline of a strong steel trap which was covered 
over with leaves and bits of moss. It was undoubtedly set 
by the keeper to catch any cat that came near his pheasant feed. 

A few days later I went to the cottage again, but was not 
met by the pleasant cat. I was told she had disappeared ! 
I wonder how long it will be before my own cat comes to a similar 
sad end; but perhaps if one could ask her opinion she would 
say a short life and a merry one is best. FRANCES PITT. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON GARDEN ORNAMENT. —II. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

Y last article closed with a reference to the diffi- 
culties to be met in the introduction of an Italian 
character into English gardens, especially by way 
of the fountain. Another of the many uses of 
water in the Italian gardens was in the grotto, to 

which the hillside building readily lent itself. Sometimes 
these grottoes were actual caverns in the mountain, sometimes 
hollow places under terraces—entirely artificial. In some 
cases they were not accessible, the floor spaces being pools, 
with hidden mysteries of falling water, faintly visible—dis- 
tinctly to be heard. Or they were cavernous cool retreats 
for hottest summer, with sprays of water rising from the floors 
and spouting from the sides, and strange hydrostatic toys 
water-organs. The pool and tunnel grotto at Albury in Surrey, 
part of the garden design of John Evelyn, were adapted from 
his recollection of the grottoes of Italian gardens. He probably 
set the fashion for grottoes in English pleasure grounds, for 
many still remain. They had their predecessors in ancient 
days, when in places near the sea they were sometimes lined 
with sea-shells worked in patterns, or mosaics, or designs of 
curious stones. In the grottoes of the Renaissance gardens we 
see audacious mixtures of natural and artificial rock, and roofs 
adorned with bold masses of stalactite, so cleverly combined 
with architectural form and so completely harmonised by the 
water mosses and other growths that there is no sense of 
incongruity ; only one of admiration for the boldness of the 
artist’s invention and the skill with which he has_ brought 
order out of chaos. 

Stairways are always beautiful in garden design ; nothing 
gives a more distinct impression of nobility than a perspective 
of a succession of always ascending flights of steps rising into 
higher ground. Especially is this so where the individual 
steps are long and shallow, with a moulded edge that gives a 
shadow below, and when they are bounded by a balustrade 
of refined design. Then the balustrade runs out to right and 
left, crowning the retaining wall of the terrace, and leaving the 
best of places below for well-arranged groupings of plants in 
the flower border, itself one of the best of garden ornaments. 
There is something peculiarly satisfying in stairways descending 
to water. There is a fine example at Stoneleigh Abbey in 
Warwickshire, where there are important water-stairs and a 
stone embankment with balustraded parapet. Such stairs 
were also worthily designed in the Italian villas that adjoined 
water, as in those of the Italian lakes. 

Flagged terraces with porches were beautifully treated 
in the time of the English Renaissance; of these there are 
good examples at Bramshill in Hampshire and Fountains Hall 
in Yorkshire. Careful planting will always enhance the value 
of beautiful architecture, but it must, indeed, be careful, and in 
some cases studiously restrained. Nothing is more frequent 
than to see good architectural detail smothered and obscured 
by masses of climbing plants. Here and there a cluster-rose 
may be allowed to fling its long branches over the sculptured 
balustrade, or a clematis, jasmine or honeysuckle may lightly 
drape it; but to keep them within due bounds they need the 
most careful watching, guiding and regulating. It is the work 
of the artist-gardener. 

Only too often handsome gatepiers may be seen choked 
with ivy, and walls of ornamental brickwork, with important 
copings, completely obliterated. But there is many a garden 
on sloping ground where delicate architectural forms would 
be out of place, but where the steps are needed and also the 
retaining wall. Here is the opportunity for making the stone- 
work grow its own ornament by laying the walling dry, that is 
to say, without mortar, but with earth joints, to be planted 
with all the good things that are suitable. 

The parterre of the Italian garden took a firm hold in 
England, and showed a distinct development on diverging 
lines. It grew into a design of bright flower masses rather than 
one of firmly-drawn outline. In the Italian parterre the pattern 
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was in strong lines of box-bordering, from two to three feet 
high and wide. Frequently the whole design was planted in 
box. The garden at Balcarres shows one of the best examples 
in our islands of a box-planted parterre ; there are others in 
English gardens, but perhaps none that is so good in design or 
so entirely Italian in feeling. In the gardens of antiquity we 
learn that the parterre was also solidly edged. Here it was 
always small. For one thing, they had but few kinds of 
flowers—rose, iris, Jasmine, poppy, violet, narcissus and not 
many others. The gardens of Italy were nearly always encom- 
passed by masses of trees—ilex and cypress for the most part. 
It is interesting to observe that with us also those gardens are 
the most beautiful and restfully satisfying that have bounding 
encirclements of large tree form; the trees distant enough to 
allow plenty of air and sunlight, and for the flowers to be safe 
from the most far-travelling roots, but so closely associated 
with the garden scheme that they frame it distinctly, and do 
not allow the eye to travel into distant landscape. 

Parterre and wide, far-away view are too much material 
for one picture. The mind is distracted between the two. 
But the tree-girt parterre is one complete picture ; and before 
or after it the distant landscape, also suitably framed by trees, 
acquires its own value and becomes far more enjoyable. One 
of the weaker points of the development of the parterre when 
the beds were set in gravel, was that the gravel spaces became 
much too large; quite out of proportion with the design. 
This is a frequent fault in our gardens. It is not only unsightly 
in itself, but a waste of one of the best features of our pleasure 
grounds, namely, their delightful expanse of that fine turt 
that comes to greater perfection here than in any other country. 

Except in the case of bounding or sheltering walls of 
greenery, chiefly of box and ilex, which were kept closely 
trimmed, there was very little of topiary work in the gardens 
of the Italian Renaissance. In ancient time much more was 
done, and the topiarius was a chief among the slaves. But 
the clipping of evergreens, either into neat walls or some 
symmetrical or ornamental pattern, has always been a 
distinct feature in English gardens, perhaps because our native 
vew is of all evergreens the most docile to such treatment. 
There are great hedges of clipped yew in old English gardens 
that are not only delightful objects in themselves, but most 
beneficent for shelter. They are also the best of backgrounds 
to masses of flowers, and delightful companions to great stretches 
of velvet-like turf. At Cleeve Prior in Worcestershire there 
is a remarkable double hedge of continuous arches of clipped 
yews. It ranges along on each side of the flagged entrance path, 
each opening giving pleasant garden views. At Elvaston are 
some extraordinary specimens of topiary work in yew. One 
example, called the Moor’s Arch, has a symmetrical figure 
carried on two green-clothed stems. From the shoulders of 
the green roofing mass rises a well-designed crown, and between 
the arches of the crown are rounded lugs, reminding one of 
those on the monolithic roof of the Mausoleum of Theodoric at 
Ravenna. This garden is rich in cut yews; many are shaped 
into crowned cones, others into peacocks and architectural 
forms. Some of the most curiously-shaped yews are at Levens 
in Westmorland, a garden full of charm, where the best of 
hardy flowers are seen most happily against a background of 
yew, clipped into strange and fantastic shapes. The form of 
the garden and its topiary work cannot have been that of the 
designer. It is a charming scherzo that has run riot through 
the centuries in its own sweet way. This curious place must 
be regarded as an exception, for there is no real excuse for 
topiary work except in the case of definite design, when living 
vegetation is treated as walling and when trees are cut into 
points of distinctly architectural effect. But where such design 
is absent, and where trees stand isolated, serving no purpose 
of wall, arch, arbour or perspective, they should not be trimmed 
into bosses or fantastic forms. All that should be done is to 
watch their growth and so restrain or regulate it as to keep it 
in harmony with what is near. 

Of sculptured ornament set up in gardens, the shaft of 
the sundial belongs most typically to the pleasure grounds of 
the British Isles, and it is among those of pillar or balustet 
form that we find the most satisfactory examples as garden 
ornaments. The eighteenth century gave us some admirable 
ornaments in lead, a material better suited for our garden 
sculpture than stone or marble. There is a well-known figure 
for it occurs in several gardens—of a kneeling black slave 
supporting a table bearing a sundial. These figures belong to 
a phase of ornament of a certain date, originally Italian, and 
for the most part Venetian, for in Venice the blackamoor as a 
subject for decoration was overdone. The gardens of Melbourne 
in Derbyshire are rich in lead sculpture of a fine type ; Powis 
Castle, too, has some good examples of the French classical- 
pastoral type. There are also remarkably fine leaden vases. 
A large one is at Melbourne; others at Hampton Court and 
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elsewhere. Sculptures in stone and marble are in many of 
our larger gardens —much of it brought from Italy. In the 
Renaissance gardens, the architectural niches in which many 
of the figures stood were often in Envland replaced by niches 
cut in yew hedges his has an excellent effect, but has the 
drawback that the niche, from inaccurate clipping, often gets 
out of shape and proportion 

rhe orangeries for the winter housing of tender plants in 
tubs were usually of good design and took their place among 
the ornamental features of the eighteenth century gardens. 
rhe tubs themselves, of round or square patiern, were probably 
painted of the pleasant, rather light green that has become 
traditional in Frances Ihev are often disfigured in our gardens 
by being painted a crude raw green coloui and the hoops coloured 
black, a quite needless ugliness. A quiet green of rather neutral 


THE NEW 


FTER a long succession of open winters had reduced curl 
ing on solid ice to a state of suspended animation, the 
invention of tarmac gave a new and joyous impetus to 

the game. Its history may be traced back for fully three 

hundred years, and much that is curious and instructive 
is brought to light in the study of its evolution and develop- 
ment It seems to have been in the first instance not unlike 
the game of quoits, as now played, the stone (which was small 
and irregular and innocent of smooth surfaces) being simply 
flung at a mark on the ice, reaching its destination after its 
flieht through the air by bounding, settling down and, finally, 
sliding to rest. When the second stage was reached, in which 
the stone was made to slide for its whole course, a larger and 
more ponderous engine was adopted, but it was still of any size 
or weight preferred, shapeless and without a handle, beyond 

a rough hole for the thumb whereby the player might obtain 

agrip. The iron handle was the next innovation, and towards 

the close of the eighteenth century a great step in advance was 
made in the adoption of the circular stone. At that time any 
number of players a side--we read of as many as fourteen 

seem to have taken part in the game, each armed with a single 
tone, often of enormous weight. It remained for the nine 
teenth century to fix the number of players at four a side, each 


with two stones. to limit the size and weight of the stone and, 
finally, to add the last refinement of the double-soled stone 
with one side “ keener” than the other—-and the movable 
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tone all over is the best in England, cere being taken to keep 
the green lower in tone than any foliage near it. 

Stone seats of good design are not often seen in English 
gardens, but there are good examples at Danby and Hackwood. 
The garden temple or pavilion is only suitable in large places 
of classical design. A fine one occurs in the Palladian Bridge 
at Prior Park, near Bath. There is grave risk in the over- 
doing of decorative accessories. Many a garden of formal 
design is spoilt by a multiplicity and variety of ornament, for 
there 1s danger in the employment of treatment that embraces 
the use of geometrical form and yet lacks unity and cohesion. 
And there are other gardens of this class in our country whose 
effect is chilling and unsympathetic. The design may be good, 
the details correct, and yet the thing that is most important ts 
wanting. You have the body without the soul 
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A TARMAC POND IN) DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


handle so that it could be played on either side. In the last 
fifty years there has been practically no variation in the rules 
that govern the game. I have myself (in the earliest minute- 
book of my own club) a copy of the rules as adopted at an 
annual meeting in the year 1834, which are, to all intents and 
purposes, the same as those under which we play to-day. The 
only important new departure in any quarter of the world has 
been the adoption in Canada of the iron stone, smaller and 
heavier than that in use in Scotland, which is found to be better 
suited to the keen frosts and hard ice of the Dominion. 

But although the rules of the game would seem to have 
reached the limit of development and are willingly accepted as 
unalterable, there is ample scope within them for growth and 
change in the spirit and conditions of the game, and I very 
much doubt if in the whole of its long and honourable history 
curling has undergone so startling a reformation as in the past 
ten years. There have been many causes at work to bring 
this about, but the prime factor has been the miserable behaviour 
of the Scottish climate. Had Scotchmen enjoyed two or three 
weeks of steady frost every season it is probable that there would 
have been no sign of that impatience and discontent which has 
had such far-reaching results. The last season worthy of the 
name was that of 1894-95, when play was possible almost 
every day from early in January till well into March, but 
since then there have never, I believe, been more than ten 
days of continuous play in any part of Scotland. Curlers 
have had to give up, in great measure, their time-honoured 
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meeting-place——the open loch — and 
seek for new expedients elsewhere. 

Ten years ago Scotch curling was, 
to all intents and purposes, a game 
played in the open upon “ floating ice,” 
and probably not one in a hundred of 
Scotch curlers had ever played under 
any other conditions. Now, it is not 
too much to say that there is a promis- 
ing school of young curlers in Scotland 
who have never thrown a stone on 
floating ice in their lives. The new 
game on solid ice has been made possible 
by three new movements in the curling 
world, each distinct from the others, all 
of which, curiously enough, have come 
into prominence about the same time. 
The first of these is the annual exodus 
to Switzerland, where on the Alpine 
rinks many of our best players find 
curling to the limit of their heart’s 
desire. The International Swiss Bon- 
spiel was inaugurated eight years ago, 
and it has been admirably supported 
ever since. The second is the coming 
of the artificial ice-rink. Though curling 
had gone on for some years in London, 
at Prince’s, it was not until the fine 
rink at Crossmyloof in Glasgow was 
built some five years ago that the 
game began to flourish under cover. 
The Glasgow rink has proved enor- 
mously popular ; it has already been followed by a similar enter- 
prise in Manchester, and two others (both in Edinburgh) are 
to be opened this winter. The third, and by no means the least 
important, new development has been the invention of the 
tarmac pond, which makes play possible with the merest touch 
of frost, in the open air. There are now several hundreds of 
these in the country districts, and they have been responsible 
for an immense amount of curling even in the recent disappoint- 
ing winters. 

The quality of ice provided by these expedients is generally 
excellent. The Swiss ice is probably the best of all, and the 
tarmac is seldom absolutely true ; but generally the behaviour 
of the stone upon the three different surfaces is very much the 
same—-and very widely different from what it is on floating ice. 
And for this reason the game is undergoing all manner of subtle 
changes. The chief new element is to be found in the /urn of 
the handle. This device, which has by now become one of the 
commonplaces of the game, and is of first importance as an 
instrument of attack, belongs almost entirely to solid ice. It 
was practised, no doubt, under the old conditions, with some 
effect, but by most players it was rather held as a pious aspira- 
tion, under the name of the “ Fenwick twist,” than cultivated 
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seriously. The truth, of course, is that floating ice very often 
will not “ take the turn ”’ at all. 

It must be freely admitted that it has gained much in 
delicacy and precision. Where play was a question of feet, 
it has almost become a question of inches. Where the head 
was built up by straight drawing, running up narrow ports 
taking clean inwicks and striking vigorously, it has now become 
a process of nudging and insinuating, drawing round the guard, 
sidling quietly into position, ‘ dropping across with the handle” 
to the tee. It is more gentle, elegant, restrained. The stones 
lie much nearer to the tee-head than of yore, and are often closely 
banked within the four-foot circle. It is no longer possible to 
cover the winner with a single guard as it used to be, as the next 
player will draw round it from either side. And with the present 
uniformity of conditions there are far fewer difficulties to cope 
with. Games are not played on ice that is constantly varying 
in quality, nor in falling snow, where the brooms must 
be lustily plied, nor in water when the thaw has set in 
The elastic quality of the ice is no longer a factor; the 
booming roar of the stones travelling over the deeps is no 
longel heard. 

It is not all to the good. For myself I cannot but fear that 
the game, like many others, is in 
danger of becoming too careful, too 
cautious, too expert. There are, after 
all, some savage joys to be met 
with even in falling snow or on 
thawing ice. One would not like to 
see the exercise of assault and battery 
entirely superseded, and the power of a 
strong right arm made of no avail. For 
there are recognised shots, perfectly 
scientific in their intention and of by no 
means a rough-and-ready order, that 
can only be played with a “ thunnering 
cast’ when the sole of the uplifted stone 
may be seen above the player's shoulder 
as he swings. One may well view with 
some apprehension the process of 
refining, rubbing down, smoothing 
away, now so much in evidence. 

For many years curling on solid ice 
has had the field almost entirely to 
itself; but if we are to have this winte1 
the six weeks’ continuous frost that has 
been so confidently predicted, we shall 
see a big revival of the old game in the 
open. Then we shall have at each 
other in the old straightforward, 
vigorous way, and then we. shall 
hear again far and wide throughout 
the land the “ birlin’ o’ the stanes.”’ 

3ERTRAM SMITH. 

Practical directions, with plans, for 
making a tarmac curling rink will be 
given in our next issue kp 
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OF FRANCE 


S we have seen in the last chapter, Montreuil-Bellay 
passed at the close of the fifteenth century into the 
hands of Francois d'Orléans, Count of Dunois ard 
Longueville ; and before I begin the story of the most 
celebrated of his successors, | must suggest something 

of the life which the Chatelaines of Montreuil lived in that 
castle, which remained, in its essentials, almost untouched by 
the Renaissance, and handed on to the fragile heroine of the 
Fronde a fortress more fitted for the brilliant soldiers who spent 
their lives fighting the I:nglish captains than for the somewhat 
unemic intrigues of the politicians of Louis NITL. and Louis XIV. 
It happens that, in a book so little known that I need not here 
designate it by a more particular title than the “ Victorial,” 
an almost perfect picture of castle-life in the fifteenth century 
has been preserved for us by the sympathetic pen of a con 
temporary squire-at-arms. He gives you a singularly con 
vineing picture of ordered beauty and aristocratic calm, filling 
in his background with such gracious details as the minstrels 
and musicians in the private chapel; the pleasant orchards 
ind wardens by the stream; the lake that could be drained at 
will to choose the best fishes for the Seigneur’s table; the five 
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and forty sporting dogs and the men who cleaned their kennels ; 
the long rows of great horses in the spacious stables ; or the 
falcons on their perches with their keepers at their side. He 
even suggests to us the way My Lady spent her quiet days ; 
how she went forth from her bedchamber in the morning, with 
the ten maids-in-waiting, to her favourite shrubbery, wherein 
they all sat silently and watched her rosary and her Book of 
Hours ; how they filled up the time till Mass by picking flowers ; 
how they had breakfast, after Mass, on chickens and roasted 
game served on silver with a flagon of red wine ; how they rode 
out together, as merry as a flight of song-birds, in the early 
afternoon, taking with them what gentlemen were there and 
laughing till the fields re-echoed as with the mirth of Paradise ; 
and how the minstrels played in the great dining-hall at evening, 
until My Lady paced upstairs to bed again, with torches borne 
before her and her maidens following after. 

The sixteenth century was soon to introduce a greater 
vivacity, a wider variety of pleasures. In 1512, Montreuil 
passed to Louis d’Orléans, whose son Claude was killed at Pavia, 
where “ all was lost save honour,’’ and Madrid left very little, 
even of that, to the vanquished King Francois I. Another 
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Louis d'Orléans then became Captain of Montreuil, who married 
1534) Marie, the daughter of Claude de Lorraine, Duc de 
Guise, and Antoinette de Bourbon. At his death, his widow 
(who lived till 1560) married James V. of Scotland and became 
the mother of Mary Queen of Scots. By so curious a link is 
Montreuil-Bellay connected with the story of Great Britain 
and with the King who first joined upon one throne the crowns 
of Scotland and of England more than three hundred years ago. 

In 1551 the estate had passed to a cousin out of the direct 
line, Léonor d’Orléans, duc de Longueville, Great Chamberlain 
of France, who was taken prisoner at the battle of St. Quentin 
in 1557, and married Marie de Bourbon, a lady whose Royal 
connections united with his distinguished ancestry and loyal 
services to obtain him from Charles LX. the title of a Prince of 
the Blood. It was the terrible hour of the Religious Wars, and 
while the town of Montreuil was occupied by one part of the 
Huguenot forces, the Captain of its Castle was engaged in putting 
to flight another on the field of Montcontour. In 158 Henry 
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action, and only jomed ‘ the discontented party’ from the wish 
to please his wife.” This is the lady, Anne Génévieve de 
Bourbon, who was the daughter of the second Henri, Prince of 
Condé, and the sister of Louis, the Grand Condé, as he was always 
called, whose gorgeous reception of Louis XIV. in 1671 I have 
described in earlier pages at Chantilly. The only son of the last 
of his line, the Duc d’Enghien, was murdered by Napoleon 
In 1504. 

But for the second marriage of Henri Quatre the crown 
ot France would have come to Louis de Bourbon, Duc d’Enghien, 
afterwards Prince de Condé. He never forgot it, and it explains 
much of his history. In 164t his father, always finding it 
advisable to be a friend of Richelieu, married him off 
to the great Cardinal’s niece, Clémence de Brézé, who was 
afterwards imprisoned at Chateauroux in consequence of one 
of those scandals too frequently associated, in several generations, 
with the name she bore. His sister, Anne Gén¢vieve, was 
nearly married to his wife’s brother, in order, apparently, to 
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of Navarre, on his march against Henri III. at Tours, took 
Montreuil-Bellay with the other Royalist or Catholic fortresses 
which lay in his path. Léonor d'Orléans had died some sixteen 
years before ; his son, Henri d'Orléans, duc de Longueville, 
deserted his father’s side and fought for the ‘‘ Panache Blanche ” 
against the League. He fell mortally wounded at Asniéres 
in 1595, the same year in which his wife, Catherine of Gonzaga, 
gave birth to a son, Henri, duc de Longueville, who became 
one of the leaders of the first “‘ Fronde.”’ 

Cardinal de Retz has left us one of his inimitable sketches 
of this Henri de Longueville. ‘‘ The new owner of Montreuil,” 
he writes, ““ enjoyed the splendid name of Orléans, and he was 
vivacious, generous and just, a man, in fact, of high worth. 
But he never went very far because his ideas invariably outran 
his capacity.” A less literary critic probably gives us a more 
truthful portrait when he says that * Henri d'Orléans, duc de 
Longueville, was a man of common appearance without a trace 
of fascination, though he could be witty and_ business-like 
enough when he liked. But he was fonder of idleness than of 
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make the tie still stronger. But Richelieu knew when he had 
enough, and in 1642 the lovely Mile. de Bourbon wedded, with 
much pomp and ceremony, the unpleasant little widower of 
forty-seven, le Duc de Longueville, Governor of Normandy 
and Seigneur of Montreuil-Bellay, who already rejoiced in a 
daughter of equally unattractive manners, and who was the 
avowed and published lover of Mme. de Montbazon. It is 
not difficult to imagine the result. But to realise something of 
the role she and her brother took in politics, | must say something 
of the larger stage on which they played their parts, beyond 
the valley of the Thouet, to which she only came when nothing 
more interesting was open tc her. 

She had been married scarcely a year before the death of 
both Richelieu and Louis XIII. They were replaced by 
Mazarin and the boy who was to be Louis XIV., and the new 
régime started with the brilliant victory of Rocroy, for which 
her brother (only twenty-two years old) was given all the credit 
by a delighted nation. France loves nothing better than a 
military hero. In the proud, brave, resolute young captain, 
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who blended Bourbon and Montmorency in his fighting blood, 
and showed his natural courage and tenacity in his eagle-glance, 
France found the hero she desired. She was also, unfortunately, 
to find that at a later period it would be necessary to depose him 
from the pedestal. But she only seized the opportunity to show 
the boundless generosity of her forgiveness. To the victor 


of Rocroy everything was permissible, everything was pardoned. 
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If the battle had only thrown its lustre on the youthful 
years of the handsome prince who was to become the “ Roi 
Soleil,” all might yet have been well. Unfortunately, it lent 
prestige to Mazarin and the Queen-Regent ; and with it the reign 
of charlatanry and the “war of women” began their fatal 
course. Beaufort, the puppet of Mme. de Montbazon, was 
so ill-advised as to annoy the victor of Rocroy and his sister 
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at the very moment of their highest popularity. Mme. de 
Montbazon was even so ill-advised as to attempt to fasten proofs 
of an intrigue with Coligny upon our fair Duchesse de Longueville. 
She failed. But it was ominous that there were many who 
openly supported her from sheer boredom at the haughtiness of 
the house of Cond’ or from downright disgust with Mazarin. 
The fact is that the house of Condé, having taken the governor- 
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ship of Burgundy as “ the spoils of the Montmorencies ’’ under 
Richelieu, secured both Berry and Champagne under Mazarin 
and Normandy under Longueville. Their general was the only 
general in France who had either an army worth the name or a 
commissariat worth anything. The story of Rocroy is that of 
Fribourg (1644) Nordlingen (1645), and Lens (1648). Thev 
were won by persistent frontal attacks at an enormous cost of 
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blood and isure They were the annual military success 
necessary to impress upon the people the success of the Govern 
ment and the valour of the aristocracy. But there was not 
much left to impress the aristocracy themselves. They knew 
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His memoirs typify the best thing the Fronde produced, 
because they were prophetic of that new, supple, logical French 
language which henceforth made its appearance and took the 
place of the sonority and pompousness of an earlier tongue. 


the 
round a throne without a kin 


machinery behind the scenes They played their cards 
- and their constant “ revolutions ” 
illed by one name—the Fronde. While their men were 
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fighting theatrical battles in the open, and their women were 
intriguing on the backstairs, the real work of governing the 
nation was being carried on by the magistrates and the ‘‘ middle- 
class ’’ officials. Che rise of Jansenism, that feeble echo of 
Calvin and of Luther, only gave another opportunity for the 
weakening of established principles. Retz looked on at it all, 
made his own profit where he could, and laughed at everyone. 


In the meanwhile the young King had to escape out of his 


own capital (January, 1649) with his mother. The people had 
vrown tired of it all. They had resorted to their barricades ; 
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a rough and ready remedy, but usually an effective one. Paris 
was actually for some three months besieged by Condé. Like 
his sister, Mme. de Longueville, he seemed to consider himself 
outside all laws, in some divine Empyrean where he could never 
be called to account for any action. The enormous estates 
and territorial influence of his family made some counterpoise 
an absolute necessity. Mazarin provided it with no fewer than 
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seven nieces, who suddenly all appeared upon the scene at once 
and were married to the Vend6omes, the Duc d’Epernon and 
others. Condé did not exactly show the talents of a politician. 
At last (January 18th, 1650) the Queen and Mazarin summoned 
all their courage and imprisoned both Condé and his brother. 
Mme. de Longueville was only too glad to be able to escape. 
De Retz and Mlle. de Chevreuse reigned for the time in Paris, 
and early in 1651 Conti was offered the hand of this somewhat 
damaged young lady as the price of freedom. It seemed as 
if there were nothing left but petticoats in France. Condé 
himself came out of prison exactly as he had entered. It taught 
him nothing. 

I have spoken of the rise of the new French language at 
this time. Many _ writers 
seem to think that the 
Fronde was nothing but a 
literary event, full of witty 
sayings, illuminated by the 
grace of clever ladies. The 
reality was very different. 
While tragedy seemed to 
shadow the very steps of 
Condé, the country itself was 
full of misery, of famine, of 
disease. Through it all rode 
these sinister gallants at the 
heels of women as _ reckless 
of the nation’s weal as they 
were careless of their own 
honour. Mme. de Longue- 
ville, with her two brothers 
and La Rochefoucauld, 
roused the South against 
the Queen, and the extra- 
ordinary mind of Condé 
actually welcomed as _ allies 
the Spaniards he had beaten 
in the field. He got yet 
another unexpected ally in 
Mile. de Montpensier, “ La 
Grande Mademoiselle,” as 
she was called, the soured 
old maid who was ready to 
marry Louis XIV., Condé 
or any other gallant bold 
enough for the adventure. 
But the unnatural alliance 
broke to pieces before the 
advancing forces of the 
Queen and Mazarin. 
Condé, in despair, attacked 
Paris itself. He was _ re- 
sponsible for the horrible 
and treacherous attack on 
the Hotel de Ville, and tor 
the bloodshed which fol- 
lowed. “‘La Grande Made- 
moiselle” alone just 
managed to save him from 
the results of “the most 
brutal act since monarchy 
was founded,” as Omer 
Talon rightly called it. He 
left the capital, and one 
might imagine that he was 
disgraced for ever. Far 
from it. The feast of 
Chantilly shows how he 
recovered. But the Fronde 
was over at last. Mme. de 
Longueville, after the taking 
of Bordeaux by the Royal 
troops, was fairly at her wits’ 
end where to go. The Count 
and her husband packed her off to Montreuil-Bellay. ‘I sent 
her,’’ writes Mlle. de Montpensier, “ a gentleman with my com- 
pliments, and offered all the help I could.” She reached her 
retreat in October, 1653, and consoled herself as well as she could 
with occasional visits from Richelieu’s nephew or from Mlle. 
de Vertus. 

“She had a certain languor,” writes de Retz, “ which 
was more touching and more successful than the brilliancy of 
ladies who were even lovelier than she. Her mind and tempera- 
ment were much the same, for she startled you with a sudden 
flash of wit or passion that was surprising in one who seemed 
socalm. Her faults were really few, save in the way of gallantry. 
But that ruined her, for she was obliged to give politics the 
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place next to her affections, and so, instead of being a heroine, 
she became a mere adventuress.”’ 

Mme. de Sévigné tells us (June, 1672) how Mlle. de 
Vertus broke the news of her son’s death. Mme. de Longue- 
ville had taken refuge in religion when the “ angelic beauty ”’ 
and the “‘ turquoise eyes” of her youth first began to fade. 
The sad news of young Longueville’s death seems to have 
nearly broken his mother’s heart. He was, in fact, her 
son by M. de la Rochefoucauld, the author of the famous 
“ Maxims,” who mourned the loss of him as much as 
she did. 

In 1662 her husband sold Montreuil-Bellay to Charles de la 
Porte, Duc de la Meilleraye, Marshal of France, who married 
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Marie de Cossé-Brissac, the eventual heiress. His son took 
the title of Duc de Mazarin on marrying Hortense Mancini. 
The estate passed from the house of Cossé-Brissac to that of 
la Trémouille in 1756, and from this latter was confiscated at 
the Revolution, when the castle was first used as « prison and 
then adjudged to a merchant named Augustin Glagin, who was 
unable to complete the purchase, and it was finally sold by the 
last of the Trémouilles to M. Nivelleau, whose daughter married 
the Baron Millin de Grandmaison, ancestor of the present 
owner, a grandson of Marshal Lobau and a great-nephew of 
General Grandjean. By his care and by the skill of M. Joly 
Leterme, an architect of Saumur, the castle has been preserved 
in all its pristine splendour, and the furniture is worthy of its 
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splendid room In very few places, even in that histori 

land, is it possible to trace so clear a descent, from one 
owner to the other, of a great house which has held 

so large a place in the history of France for at least nine 
centuries PHEODORE ANDREA COOK. 


“MONSIEVR FOSEPH” 
OF THE SKI. 


HE banners of this gorgeous summer have trailed below 
the horizon, and already the leaves may be seen 
drifting over the waters of the Serpentine in their 
brilliant funeral dress. Autumn is in the air; and, 
not so very far behind, the least imaginative effort 

realises the silent gathering of the white winter clans hei 
marshalling takes time, and the preparation is slow and careful, 
but it is already under way. It betrays itself in the nip of the 
uir after sundown, the mist that rises over the meadows with 
the dusk, the brighter eyes of the stars Iwo months more 
ind the music of the winds will be set to another key. The 
intermezzo that we have still to hear, though very beautiful, 
is brief enough 

And so, at the first hint of a change, the minds of hundreds 
leap across these intervening autumn weeks to think of the next 
stage —blazing fires in the hall, shrill winds about the house, 
and the atmosphere of ice and snow and frost. For hundreds 
of us, the number increasing with every year, the thought 
brings pictures of snowy slopes lying in dazzling sunshine 


beneath skies of cloudless blue. The snow throws up a sort 
of advance mirage, and with the picture and the dream there 
rises too a curious shape that is a symbol of it all. An outline 


like a pointing finger rises above the edge of the mind. It is 
a long and slender strip of wood, gracefully curved, narrow 
and shapely as a woman's hand, strong as steel, elastic and 
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alive, and running in front to a delicately tapered point that 
tilts saucily upwards to the sky—and its name is in Norwegian 
ski, pronounced, significantly enough, she. For an experienced 
‘runner ”’ thinks of his ski as a man may think of his hunter, 
a sailor of his ship, or perhaps as fondly even as Ernst and 
Remenyi thought of their loved and priceless old Cremonas. 

It is no time just now to write of the exhilarating delights 
of ski-ing. The air is still too soft, the sun too warm, the trees 
too sweetly covered ; but, on the other hand, it zs the moment 
to burrow into cupboards and sheds and into the dry lofts 
above the stables where winter things are put away for safety : 
to hunt up one’s cumbersome ski-boots and see if they will 
stand “ just one more season’; to give them an extra coating 
of oil before another strike comes on and sends the price up ; 
and, for some of us, perhaps, to climb with difficulty into the 
attic and make sure that the grease, rubbed into the wood 
when last March was whispering about the spring, has done its 
work, and that the lath-like and mysterious creatures have not 
cracked or warped in the fierce heats of the intervening summer 
months. And what lover of outdoor life does not welcome 
these little detailed duties with the zest of true joy: packing 
away the implements of the season when it dies and working 
with keen anticipation over those next in use? The process 
comes nearer to eating one’s cake and having it than any that | 
know ! 

And ski, in particular, repay painstaking care and trouble. 
Chey run fishing-rods very close in this respect. The careless- 
ness and ignorance of the ordinary holiday ski-er are dearly 
paid for in the terms of delay, exhaustion, tiresome and tiring 
falling, and perhaps of broken bones. For the great majority 
of winter-sport lovers, who go to the snow for a brief fortnight 
or three weeks’ holiday, hire their ski on the spot from the hotel 
or village shop, and thus never know the pleasure of a perfect 
fit, the value of the right length that suits the character of the 
country (short ski for trees, where turning is sharp and sudden, 
longer ski for open, treeless slopes where turning can be 
leisurely, for instance), the width and kind of wood best adapted 
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to their weight and build and personal idiosynerasy, and a 
dozen other things that make the personal equation of such 
importance in the choice of a good pair. 

The ski for hire in hotels or village shops are a battered 
and indifferent chattel at the best, and at the worst a very 
obvious invitation to various kinds of disaster. The hirer, 
moreover, pays in a single season probably the cost of two new 
and perfect pairs. Those who, with more foresight but no better 
judgment, take a little extra trouble and go to the big winter- 
sport emporiums in towns like Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel, 
etc., gain little advantage on the other hand. The writer, 
having passed that stage, knows it to his cost, for once up in 
an isolated mountain “ centre ’’ with bad or defective ski, it is 
too late for radical remedy, and the season is lost. The ski for 
hire in these emporiums are probably the least satisfactory 
article for hire in the whole world. In the room at the back 
of the shop devoted to that purpose an apprentice hurriedly 
hammers in the iron clamps that hold the boot firm by the 
toes. The hirer or purchaser pense que ca va bien because it 
feels secure, and goes off with an article, highly overpaid, that 
either turns out to be so loose that effective curving on a slope 
is impossible, or else so tight that the root of his big toe is sore 
and bruised at the first tumble and remains so till far into the 
following summer; while very probably the straps of the 
“ fixations’ have been so carelessly inserted that he cannot 
kneel (without which essential a fall at high speed may wrench 
his foot or break his ankle), or, worse still, the fastenings fly 
suddenly wide open while he is racing down his “ best slope ”’ 
and he falls forwards with the sharp point of the ski aimed 
directly into his eyes or mouth or nose ! 

Nor is the slightly more experienced purchaser treated any 
better. He has no doubt read a book on ski-ing; he knows 
something of the “ patter,’ while behind him he has the advan- 
tage (?) of last winter’s three weeks’ incessant, wearisome tum- 
bling—and he is lost! The consequence is that he buys a strip 
of slow wood with the grain running the wrong way, un-oiled 
most likely since it left the factory six months before, cheap 
straps (with peau de bouc doing duty for peau de porc) that freeze 
stiff and turn unmanageable at the touch of Zero, and fastenings 
that open at the slightest inducement—probably in mid-descent 

and leave his foot loose and wobbling upon an express train 
he cannot control or guide. This is what he carries proudly 
away with him, highly paid for. The falls that follow he ascribes 
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modestly to his own lack of skill with the remark that “ no 
chap can expect to learn to ski in a single season, you know.”’ 

Others, cleverer as they think, write direct to the big 
factories at Christiania, sending boot measurements, and are 
treated much the same, for the dishonesty in the ski business 
is invited by the ignorance of the ordinary purchaser, and the 
discomfort and bother the average ski-runner is put to for want 
of a little trouble and a little guidance amount, in many cases, 
to the complete spoiling of his brief holiday's enjoyment The 
pleasure of the sport, as well as its safety, depend so much upon 
a perfect fit—length, quality of wood, fine balance and the 
delicate adjustment of every detail—and can, moreover, be 
ensured for so small an expenditure of money and _ trouble, 
that many may like to share my discovery of that rare combina- 
tion—a ski-artist and an honest fellow, and learn how to avail 
themselves of his unique services. My own satisfaction has 
justified the step ; others may like to know. Patience and great 
skill, as well as love and passion, go to the making of fine ski, 
and [ can only compare in my mind the relief [ might have felt, 
after playing for years upon a five-pound factory fiddle, had | 
suddenly tumbled upon the cottage of some Guarnerius o1 
Amati at Cremona making perfect things of beauty for the sheet 
love of making them. 

A grave-faced man with iron grey hair and eyes that rarely 
smile (how slowly one learns to distrust that trick of facile 
smiling behind a counter !), he keeps an ironmongery shop in a 
little watch-making village of the Jura called Ste. Croix. It 
lies close to the French frontier, nineteen miles from Pontarlie1 
to be exact, and is the terminus of a funicular railway that 
runs up from Yverdon (near Lausanne), the biggest fortified 
camp the Romans had in Switzerland, and before them a“ busy 
centre’”’ of the lake-dwellers. Here you may buy pots, cans 
and kettles, enamelled tin-ware, cheap skates, chains to carry 
your pocket knife or keys, and—perfect ski. If you hire a 
pair, you may be sure they have been well kept all the summer, 
oiled at proper intervals, and lying in an even temperature, 
so that December finds them true and fast and in sweet condition 
every way. ‘‘ Monsieur Joseph ’’ will tell you in a few words 
he economises language as he does his smiles—-exactly what 
you are hiring. And you may believe him. Be you green 
novice or experienced runner and jumper, it makes no difference ; 
and if he feels the artist’s contempt for the tyro he conceals 
it utterly, entering into complete svmpatheti understanding 
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of your needs and powers. Also, with infinite care, he will 
fit them on to your boots, and sell you the best wax for greasing 
them, even though his shelves are burdened with more expensive 
and less efficacious substitutes. He will never suggest to you 
to buy anythiny at all: the suggestion must come from you ; 
only, if you are worth talking to, he will talk the lore of ski-ing 
es a man talks who loves his subject and understands it. Stand- 
ing among those pots and pans beneath the low ceiling, I have 
made more than one thrilling mental ski expedition with 
‘“ Monsieur Joseph,”’ and left the shop forgetting what I had come 
to purchase ! 

And if you wish to buy instead of hire it is the same, as 
you have only to send him your ski-boots, mention your height 
and weight, add the kind of country you intend to ski over 
and then leave yourself in his hands. At the close of the season, 
too, he will keep your things in good condition, for a france or 
two, till the following year, then send them to any address you 
mention If, however, you are on the spot, you may go in over- 
night and see him chalk the outline of your boot upon a piece 
of paper (nothing is left here to an apprentice !), and upon calling 
in the morning you will find a perfect fit awaits you. Your 
toes will not be gripped in a sort of thumb-screw, nor will the 
foot be so loose that the boot moves sideways without carrying 
the ski with it. soot and ski will move as one piece. Also, 
you will be able to kneel and pray with ease and comfort 
therefore fall, too, with safety at top speed as well. He will 
tell you in his grave, enthusiastic way the advantages of oak and 
ash and beautiful swift hickory, for he knows the distinctive 
values of the woods for speed and durability, as you may know 
the values of your stocks and shares, your stables or your 
motor-cars. 

In July and August he makes mysterious journeys far 
afield, as the Cremona artists did, to choose these woods. Here 
is the great secret, and here come in the skill and love and 
patience. He has in him the true instinct for the grain, this 
‘Monsieur Joseph ” of the pots and cans. Then, with his 
precious freight, he comes back to his mountain village and at 
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the back of his modest shop begins the marvellous process by 
which he converts these lath-like strips of vegetable fibre into 
swift engines that shall carry human beings silently, swiftly, 
easily into the furthest recesses of the mountain valleys that 
he loves. The spirit of the mighty snow slopes is in his ski. 
To look at them, or run your hand along the velvet grain, is to 
conjure up visions of far, splendid journeys over virgin wastes 
into the heart of his frozen, sunny peaks. 

Yet, Eugéne Joseph of Ste. Croix is unknown to fame. 
Only a few of us bless him and are glad. He has a little printed 
catalogue that travels no further than to the next village or 
the hotel, and above the shop one reads, “ Joseph et Cie,” 
wondering what the “company” may include, unless they be 
strange spirits of the lonely winter valleys. He knows no word 
of English, and will assuredly never see this article. But if 
you are “ experienced” in ski you may easily prove the truth of 
what I say, and if ignorant and a novice, just tell him so frankly, 
and leave yourself without risk or danger in his competent hands. 

A personal interview, of course, is always best, and from 
Geneva or Lausanne the journey is easy. Take a little imagina- 
tion with you, guess for a moment, if you can, the passion of 
the artist, and enter his magic shop one day when the snow is 
falling thick and silently and the tinware gleams beneath the 
ceiling in the flickering light of the two oil lamps. You will see 
him there, grave-faced, with keen brown eyes, watching you 
solemnly from behind the little counter, with a forest of tapering, 
slender ski-forms beyond him, where he fits you on in the back 
shop. Complete your business as briefly as your knowledge 
will permit you, and then, a little later, when you race across 
the sunlit slopes, wondering why you curve and steer so 
easily, and fall so much less than in previous years, admit 
gratefully that in these days of dishonesty and humbug 
you are glad to have found a man who will not impose 
upon your ignorance, nor take your money for an article 
which, as the idealists say, is “not what it appears to 
be.” Your ski-ing, to use the telling Yankee phrase, will “ go 
up fifty per cent.” ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 


FURNITURE OF THE XVII & XVIII CENTURIES. 


LKIGHTEENTH CENTURY MIRRORS. 


Hie first looking-glasses were of Venetian manufacture 

and were exported to various parts of Europe. At 

the Chateau of Fontainebleau is shown a mirror in a 

fine frame, said to have been brought as a present 

by the Venetian Ambassador to Francis |. in 1525. 

In England the art was an imported one. A certain Sir Robert 

Mansel, who obtained the first patent (in 1615) for the manu- 

facture of mirrors, claims nine years later that he “ did bring 

into the Kingdome many expert strangers from forraigne parts 

beyond the seas to instruct the natives of this kingdome in the 
making of looking-glass plates.” 

Mirrors were an essential feature of the decoration of 
english reception-rooms from the date of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s plate-glass factory at Vauxhall, which was established 
either in or about 1670, and there continued down to the period 
dominated by Robert Adam. There is no doubt that the supply 
of glass from the Duke of Buckingham’s factory increased the 
demand for mirrors, and that the business was carried on with 
‘amazing success’ until late in the eighteenth century, when 
the works were stopped owing to a difference with the workmen. 
That the Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell Gwynne each had a 
vlass-lined room is an instance of the ostentatious extravagance 
of these favourites, and was, of course, a very exceptional 
luxury. The value and importance of mirrors is shown by the 
fact that they were given as presents to Royal personages. 
A mirror in a massive silver frame at Windsor Castle is 
stated to have been presented to Charles [I]. by the 
citizens of London in 1670, and bears his monogram; while 
another mirror in a silver frame, given to King William ITI. 
by the Corporation of London, is also at Windsor. 

It was the custom from this early date to hang mirrors 
between the windows of a room and also upon the wall facing 
the windows. In a description of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
house in Soho Square (written when it was about to be demolished 
in 1822), it is conjectured that the piers between the windows, 
from stains upon the silk, had probably been fitted with looking- 
glasses. These early mirrors were Venetian in style, as was 
natural when we remember the nationality of the workmen 
employed. They were sometimes bordered with blue glass, 
and in the great state bedroom at Hampton Court are fine 
mirrors with a border of cut blue glass bearing the monogram 
of William III. surmounted by a crown in blue and white 
engraved glass. Indeed, Hampton Court is full of mirrors, 


and they are arranged with no little skill and taste. The frames 
of the early square or oblong mirrors were of simple 
construction, often consisting of a moulded border of walnut ; 
later the frame was shaped and the bevel of the glass followed 
the curves of the frame. The glass was generally made in two 
pieces to lessen the expense, as the Vauxhall factory did not 
permit of making large plates. The wide frames of Grinling 
Gibbons, carved in bold relief, have all the characteristics of his 
other decorative work, and have little to distinguish them from 
picture-frames except their oval shape. But it is to William 
Kent and his school that we owe the use of large mirrors as 
decorative objects. His contemporary, W. Jones, who issued 
in 1739 the “ Gentlemen’s and Builders’ Companion ’’—a book 
of modest size and scope—has given us some valuable illus- 
trations of the architectural character that the hanging mirror 
was assuming. His tall and upright mirrors resemble his 
overmantels, and are plain and severe, with broken or domed 
pediments. 

The four illustrated mirrors—all from the collection of 
Messrs. Lenygon—are interesting as showing the development 
of this important feature of decoration during the eighteenth 
century. Those set on the upper part of the plate are charac- 
teristic of its earlier half—they are of carved wood, gilt, with 
the broken pediment enclosing a shell or ornamental cartouche 
springing from the centre. Both the frames have jutting 
corners, and the framing of the sides is composed of the 
egg and tongue moulding. The first mirror, beginning from the 
left, dates from about 1720, while the second, some ten yeats 
later, shows a stricter adherence to correct classic design than 
the earlier example. The third mirror, of about 1740, breaks 
away from the classic style, and is inspired by the rococo of the 
French Regency ; but the carving is much bolder and heavier 
than the later or Chippendale version of that style. It 
retains, however, the female head, which is such a prominent 
feature in the “classic’’ work of Kent, and shows its 
transitional character. Later in the century, the Chinese 
spirit ruled in the decorations, and we get the frames of mirrors 
in the light, open gilt styles, with rococo decoration, or sur- 
mounted by large, long-beaked birds, familiar to us in the work 
of Chippendale and Lock and Johnson. The illustrated mirror 
is a remarkably fine example of Chippendale work, and is 
exactly similar to one of his designs. Johnson, who, after all, 
was a Chippendale touched with madness, was very extravagant 
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in his mirrors; some of Lock’s, however 
portioned and graceful in design. 

The reputation of the firm of Chippendale for looking- 
glasses and picture-frames had been founded in the reign of 
George I., and on the bill delivered by “ Chippendale and Haig” 
to Edward Lascelles we get some idea of the price his patient 
clients had to pay for his elaborate mirrors, and the value 
Chippendale himself put upon them. In 1773 we have “A 
very large pier glass, £290.”’ Such exceptional mirrors occupied 
central positions in large rooms, and underneath them stood 
commode tables or elaborate side-tables with marble tops. 
Then comes “a superb Frame to ditto, with very large antique 
ornaments exceedingly richly carved, and highly finished 


are light, well-pro- 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HE Sovereigns of England have not been greatly in 
the habit of publishing books, but there have been 
brilliant exceptions to the rule, and in all probability 
King George V. has inherited his literary taste from 
his .grandmother, Queen Victoria. He has not 

written a book, but one has been compiled from his speeches, 
and just published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate under the 
appropriate title, The King to His People. The volume is com- 
posed of the King’s public speeches. It does not pretend to 
be exhaustive, as it was thought expedient to omit many of the 
purely formal and ceremonial replies which have to be made 
from time to time by one holding the august position of King 
of England. The Editor says that he has tried “ to include 
every speech and preserve every passage that is still signifi- 
cant.’”’ The manner in which this is done does not seem to us 
entirely free from criticism, as some of the speeches are mutilated, 
some that were of importance are omitted, while a few that 
do not seem so important are included ; and some of the early 
speeches are not fully reported. Nevertheless, the book must 
possess the very greatest interest for all the subjects of the King, 
if for no other reason, just because it shows how vigilant has been 
his outlook on the activities of his subjects, how ready his 
sympathy, how wise his advice. The Editor does not go beyond 
the statement of fact when he says : 

he is seen now urging upon the industrial magnates of Lancashire the import- 
ance of higher education, and anon haranguing a group of Maori or Objibway 
chiefs ; visiting Indian famine works, or praising the water supply of London and 
Liverpool ; recalling the gloom and pride of South African battlefields ; cheer- 
ing the pioneers of trade in the Far East and the founders of Universities in the 
Far West ; testifying impartially to the merits of Scots and Germans as colonists, 
and the benefits of good nursing everywhere ; bidding schoolboys be thorough, 
have courage, push ahead; welcoming the latest explorer back from Polar 
fastnesses ; feasting with the children at the Crystal Palace, sitting at the feet 
of the pundits of the Royal Society, ready with encouragement for every good 
public work, 

The only satisfactory way in which to illustrate the truth of 
this description is by means of quotation, and therefore we have 
selected what appear to be a few representative passages, 
designed rather to illustrate the scope and nature of the speeches 
than to show the King’s eloquence at tts best. 

The speech that most touched the heart of England was 
made by the King at his accession. In a passage full of manly 
emotion His Majesty said : 

Standing here a little more than nine years ago, our beloved King declared 

that, as long as there was breath in his body, he would work for the good and 
amelioration of his people. I am sure that the opinion of the whole nation 
will be that this declaration has been fully carried out, To endeavour to follow 
in his footsteps, and at the same time to uphold the Constitutional Government 
of these realms, will be the earnest object of my life. 
Among the speeches, the one that may be described as most 
memorable was that when, at a critical moment in our history, 
the Prince of Wales having returned from his Colonial tour, 
he delivered the invigorating message that England needed 
to ““ wake up.”’ The now famous passage ran as follows : 

To the distinguished representatives of the commercial interests of the 
Empire, whom IT have the pleasure of seeing here to-day, I venture to allude to 
the impression, which seemed generally to prevail among their brethren across 
the s2as, that the old country must wake up if she intends to maintain her old 
position of pre-eminence in her colonial trade against foreign competitors. 
The message which the King has persistently delivered to young 
and old is that whatever is done should be done with courage. 
This sentiment, so appropriate to Royal lips, was finely expressed 
in a speech delivered to the students of the Scottish College, 
Victoria : 

My young friends, on these occasions we are, I think, sometimes apt to forget 
the unsuccessful. Many of these have, no doubt, been equally assiduous, thus 
meriting no less praise than their more fortunate competitors. They, also, 
have my best wishes. We cannot all be winners. I would say to them, Have 
courage, and to all, Do not relax your efforts. Let both success and failure 
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in burnished Gold,” for which Mr. Lascelles had to pay an addi- 
tional seventy pounds. Two years later, there is an entry of 
‘A very fine Looking-glass, 91 by 57}, £160,” and of a “ very 
large Elegant Frame to ditto, with antique ornaments exceeding 
richly carved and highly finished in Burnished Silver with a 
Large Head-plate and broad Looking-glass borders with two 
paintings,” for seventy-five pounds. It is interesting to note 
that the ‘ Plate Glass Book,” published in this very year, 
gives a list of the prices of mirrors of various sizes up to sixty- 
six inches in height. Indeed, on account of the then large cost 
of glass, the original prices paid for Chippendale mirrors compare 
by no means unfavourably with the figures recently obtained 
for other Chippendale furniture. G. F. OLiver. 
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serve to stimulate to new endeavours, for this is an age of keen competition, 
intellectual and physical; and we look to you, the rising generation, not only 
to hold and to keep what your forefathers have bequeathed to you, but to push 
ahead, ever striving to promote what is good and what is beneficial to the cause 
of civilisation, and to moral and material progress. Public school life develops 
in many ways that characteristic which conduces to national greatness. From 
it we learn discipline, whether in the class-room or in the playing field. It 
generates manliness and that courage which begets truthfulness, esprit de corps, 
and the faculty of sticking together, the combination of which qualities, whether 
in men or nations, must tend towards pre-eminence. 
Our readers will have a particular interest in the King’s 
utterances as a great landowner. Here he speaks with a fine 
tradition behind him, for his father and his grandfather were 
both very conscious of the responsibilities attaching to those 
who are at the head of a great estate. The following is from 
one of His Majesty’s addresses to his tenants in the Duchy 
of Cornwall : 

My chief object is, and ever will be, to maintain the good feeling which, 
I am proud to say, exists between myself and my tenants. I consider it to be 
my first duty to secure your happiness and comfort ; and I should like you to 
regard me as your friend first and your landlord afterwards. 


There is both imagination and statesmanship in the vigorous 
description of our position in India: 


No one could possibly fail to be struck with the wonderful administration 
of India. Time did not permit of our leaving the beaten track for the interior 
of the country, and thereby gaining an insight into the machinery of that most 
efficient organisation, the Government of a district. But we had opportunities 
of seeing at the headquarters of the Presidencies and of the different Provinces 
the general and admirable working of the Civil Service. At the same time, we 
realised that it is a mere handful of highly-educated British officials, often 
living a hard and strenuous life, frequently separated from their fellow-country- 
men, and subject to the trials and discomforts of the plains, who are working 
hand in hand with representatives of the different races in the administration 
of enormous areas in the government of millions of people. 


In regard to Canada, the King showed the same wide outlook 
that he has of India. The following is from a speech delivered 
in the course of his famous tour : 

Standing here in the capital of Canada, in the shadow of this noble pile, 

it is impossible without a feeling of pride to reflect how far short of the actual 
results were the hopes and aspirations of that day, now more than forty years 
ago, when the corner-stone was laid by my dear father. Ottawa was then but 
the capital of provinces yoked together in an uneasy union. To-day it is the 
capital of a great and prosperous Dominion stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, the centre of the political life and administration of a contented 
and united people. The federation of Canada stands pre-eminent among the 
political events of the century just closed for its fruitful and beneficent results 
on the life of the people concerned. As, in ancient times, by the union of Norman 
and Saxon the English nation was produced, so by the federation of Canada the 
two great nations which form its population have been welded into a_har- 
monious people, and afforded free play and opportunity to contribute each its 
best service to the public well-being. 
That the King is following in his father’s footsteps in regard 
to the policy of promoting and inculcating peace may be seen 
from many of the speeches ; but particularly from one delivered 
at the Quebec celebration in 1908, in which the following passage 
occurs : 

We recognise that the presence of representatives of France and the United 
States among us testifies to the growth of the spirit of friendliness between the 
nations, On that spirit the progress of humanity largely depends ; in it, I hope 
and believe, true progress will express itself more and more during the years to 
come. The high ideal of universal peace and brotherhood may be far from 
realisation ; but every act that promotes harmony among the nations points the 
way towards its attainment. This celebration is such an act, for it appeals to 
Canada, to the British Empire and to the whole civilised world 

THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 
Good Cheer, the Romance of Food and Feasting, by Frederick W 

Hackwood. (Fisher Unwin.) 

MR. HACKWOOD has written an agreeable and readable book about eating ; 
but it is not what it is advertised to be, ‘ a storehouse of gastronomic lore,” 
and it does not deal with “ the foodstuffs of all nations and the culinary practices 
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of all ages.” These expressions are calculated to entice and disappoint those 
who wish to add to their knowledge of food and cookery, whereas the entertain- 
ment here provided is of a purely after-dinner character, The book does not 
contain as much about culinary art as a very ordinary gourme/ will let off over 
his first glass of port ; indeed, the author has mostly sought his material among 
writers of fiction, preferring, for example, to quote Smollett’s burlesque than give 
an account of Lord Monboddo’s revival of the Horobin repast. He begins his 
story with the midden-heaps, those memorials of a time when man’s avocation 
was hunting and savage man and savage woman, according to Miss Olive 
Schreiner, ‘‘ were contented.”" From that point the narrative, rippling like a brook 
or halting in a pool, flows on, a stream of pleasing gossip and chit-chat concern- 
ing the mighty trenchermen of the generations. The author has apparently 
kept an eye on the modern vegetarian, but sober history has no place for the 
Golden Age. Earliest man on the red sands rising painfully on his hind-legs to 
get at the nuts on the bush-like trees of the period will not lend himself to 
idyllic treatment, and when the poet and the historian come in it is to supply 
innumerable hints that cannibalism began early and lingered long. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


When Life Was New, by Horace G. Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder.) 

IN this book Mr. Hutchinson deals with what must have been the most heartily 
enjoyed of all sports, those of youth, the days “ lived but left unsung,” the best 
of all His own dividiig-line for the days of boyhood occurred when “ the 
squalid severity of attempting to earn a livelihood forced me to London.” 
Henceforth he was doomed to write about his amusements, and though he has 
done that exceedingly well, he had to forfeit the unconsciousness of an earlier 
day Luckily, he is well able to recall the fresh, happy, spontaneous enjoy- 
ment of those occupations that laid the foundation of the love of the open air, 
knowledge of natural history and excellence at such sports as golf, fishing and 
hooting which in later days have made him the envy of those less richly 
dowered Here he is pre-eminently a boy in the fields of Devon, exercising 
those faculties and going through the pleasant experiences from which he was 
t» emerge the finished sportsman we know, The tale is related in the character- 
istic Horatian style, and across the stage pass many characters that are sure of 
a cordial reception, Cairsay is a poacher of poachers, and of a type now becoming 


rare His natural enemies are Hutchings the policeman and Rimehouse the 
river-watcher, In the encounters between them the honours appear to have 
been easy in the end, and the episodes are most amusingly described. The 


author’s own progress in sport goes on almost imperceptibly. He gives up the 
catapult for the muzzle-loading gun, he learns to fish and to hunt the otter, 
he learns riding on the back of a donkey, and 
is promoted to follow hounds on an Exmoor 
pony Rats and sparrows gradually yield to 
higher game, and thus out of the mischievous, 
adventure-loving pickle of a boy is evolved 
the finished sportsman whom we know When 
Life Was New is the epic inspired by this 
progression 


LORIN 
Penny Monypenny, by Mary and Jane 
Findlater (Smith, Elder.) 


THE sorrowful, whimsical Lorin Weir, sole 
heir of the two old Uncles and the one old 





Aunt—" so old and cold they were, so far away 
from the vivid unreasonable joys and griefs otf 
a child "'—is the real figure of interest in this 
story Not even Penny Monypenny herself 
is half so much alive or half so tragic. There 
are points of likeness in Lorin’s story to the 
story of another Scotch boy, born an artist 
and at variance with the dour upright Scotch 
folk, whom he could understand as they never 
could understand him; but then, that other 
Scotch boy died famous and forgiven, if far 
way, and Lorin Weir died a failure. The 
story of his Haison with the humorous, coarse, 
virile woman who was his neighbour's wife, 
and who saved him from death when _ his 
uncles had disinherited and exiled him because 
he, the consumptive and unsatisfactory, had 
dared to fall in love with his first cousin, the 
beautiful and innocent Penelope, is convincingly 
and compassionately told. That strange, 
sober realisation of the pity of things, which 
is one of the truths of existence, and which 
the Misses Findlater get into their pictures of 
life as do no other writers, is here again. 
Nobody fought for Lorin, and he was too 
proud and too whimsical and too changeable 
to fight for himself. So there was nothing for 
it but failure, and that death with a laugh on 
the lips which such failures die. 


THE HORROR OF LONLINESS. 


Ethan Frome, by Edith Wharton. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 
POWERFUL is a much-used and an ill-used 
word nowadays in connection with literature. 
Much that is held up to admiration as “ power- 
ful”’ is merely emphatic ; and the emphasis is 
frequently mistaken. This new short story pe i 
of Mrs. Wharton’s deserves the word without 
reservation. The subject, and its grave 
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and sorrowful treatment, have the real power of balance and strength 
combined. Ethan Frome’s marriage, and his love; the horror «f loneliness 
that drives him to both; his helpless efforts to keep a little life and beauty in 
his starved and silent existence, and the tragedy, told without comment and 
without comfort, that results from his and Mattie Silver’s final desperate effort 
to escape a life they cannot endure, make a whole which, in the beauty of its 
language and the poignancy of the unhappiness it presents, is as good as any- 
thing Mrs. Wharton has yet given us. A lessér hand would have dealt to Ethan 
and Mattie the death they sought. They receive a far worse thing—life; and 
life in crippled dependence on Zeena, the silent, ghastly, sickly wife, in the 
drawing of whom Mrs. Wharton has achieved a masterpiece. 


THE KINGDOM OF LOBENGULA. 

The Makers of Mischief, by Stanley Portal Hyatt. (Werner Laurie.) 

A TALE, and an excellent tale, of the English in South Africa when Lobengula 
was king. The three Englishmen are first-rate fellows and their adventures 
make good reading, but the chief interest of the story lies, first in the secret 
and daring machinations of the Germans, and secondly, in the desperate efforts 
of the gallant old king to avert the fate he sees descending and to keep his country 
for himself and his people. The Bismarckian tradition of ruthless unscrupulous- 
ness in the gaining of a national end is not exactly dead yet, and it was apparently 
very much alive in 1888; but the Englishmen, none of them very clever, and 
all of them haphazard soldiers, and as unbacked as unknown by their Government, 
manage to thwart the skill and the organised, authorised and very natural efforts 
of their friends the enemy. Those Englishmen were better fellows than some 
of their superiors; and if only because of the fact which it drives home—that 
there were two views both of Cecil Rhodes and of the old king—this book is 
well worth reading. 


THE EXMOOR PONY. 


) HEN I first began to talk about the Exmoor pony 
at the Club—by the way, the Exmoor pony 
is my King Charles’ head, and whenever I refer 
to Devonshire, my unfortunate fellow-members 
know that I shall slide on to Exmoor and thence, 

sure as fate, to the ponies, and they edge to the door—I was 
surprised that Londoners who had not visited Devonshire, or 
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BAMPTON FAIR, 


Somersetshire, knew very little about the Exmoor pony. Indeed, 
so little is the Exmoor known by actual experience outside his 
own romantic country, that my friend, the late Captain Hayes, 
the great authority on the horse, admitted to me that he was 
not acquainted with the Exmoor. The explanation is, of 
course, very simple ; for though the ponies which are sold at 
Bampton Fair every year are supposed to go all over the world, 
I do not think they are very widely distributed. The reason 
is obvious ; trust a West Countryman to know a good thing 
when he has it. Of course, the pony, where he is known, is 
keenly appreciated ; no man, unless he is driven by sheer 
poverty, will part with a good Exmoor. The other evening 
I saw on Ham Common a true-bred Exmoor between the 
shafts of a costermonger’s barrow; I stopped to praise 
the little animal, and asked its owner if he would sell it ; 
and, to my delight, he replied that he would as_ soon 
think of selling his “Old Dutch” : we shook hands at parting. 

Whether or not the Ex- 
moor pony represents the 
aboriginal horse, as is some- 
times stated, and has grown 
smaller by exposure and 
scant fare, it is certain that 
from time immemorial herds 
of wild horses roamed the 
vast tracks of forest and 
moor in Somersetshire and 
Devonshire. It is significant 
that the word “ pony” was 
never used in old times, and 
that, as Mr. McDermott tells 
us in his charming and 
valuable “History of 
Exmoor,” the wonderful 
little beast was called 
“Exmoor horse,” and a 
miniature horse he still 
remains; for he has the 
shoulder, the strength, the 
endurance of an animal twice 
his size. 

In early times the herds 
must have been very nume- 
rous; for a duty was im- 
posed by the Crown on cer- 
tain of the free suitors—that 
is to say, the occupiers of 
tenements in and about the 
forest—to make a round-up 


DEVONSHIRE, 


of the ponies nine times a year. This process was called 
‘ drifts’’; and the beasts were driven to the forest towns 
of Withypool or Simonsbath, to be branded, counted and 
sorted. The value of such rare qualities as was possessed 
by the early Exmoor was appreciated, even in those days, 
and successful efforts were made to improve it. As far 
back as ‘1784, the great West Country family of the Aclands 
rented Exmoor from the Crown ; but, about forty years later, 
the father of Sir Frederick Knight bought these Crown lands 
outright. Mr. Knight owned some Arab stallions ; these were 
turned out on the moors, and so the exquisite shape, the grace, 
the spirit, the speed and the temper of the present [Exmoor 
are duly accounted for. 

Stories are told of the strength and endurance of the Exmoor 
pony which seem to be incredible ; but I can find it easy to 
believe anything | am told to the credit of the amazing little 
animal, for I have had some extraordinary experiences of it. 
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I was fortunate enough to buy, from an old couple who were 
leaving the neighbourhood, an Exmoor mare which they had 
purchased at Bampton Fair. They were a warm-hearted, but, 
alas! childless pair; and they had brought up and petted 
the pony as if she had been a child. Daisy was the prettiest 
mite of eleven hands, perfectly shaped, with slender legs, sleek 
brown coat, delicate ears, large and almost deer-like eyes and, 
of course, with the mealy nose which is the hall-mark of the 
race; and she bore on her quarter the precious “ Anchor ”’ 
brand of the true breed. She was four years old when I bought 
her ; exactly the age of my youngest child. One might almost 
say literally that we took her into the family ; she joined with 
the children in their play, and shared their bread and butter, 
cakes and apples, or whatever was going; for there did not 
appear to be anything—barring meat—that Daisy would not 
eat. Her intelligence was remarkable ; I have seen her stop, 
when the child on her back wobbled and was in danger of falling 
off, until her rider had regained his seat ; I have watched her 
carefully avoiding treading on the children or crowding them 
too much; and even the mother felt that her offspring were 
safe in Daisy’s charge. The child who rode her when she was 
four years old rode her twenty years later, and was carried as 
well and as easily as he could have been carried by a fifteen-hand 
cob. Daisy was a great favourite with the other animals; but 
her special chum was the mongrel puppy of a pet pug. As 
soon as it could toddle, the puppy found its way to Daisy’s 
stall, and she immediately adopted it. Robin not only slept 
on the pony’s back at night, but actually climbed there when 
Daisy was harnessed to her little jingle, and for many years 
“ the yellow dog what sleeps on the back of a pony ”’ was one 
of the sights of Bideford ; and on market-days quite a little 
crowd of children and grown-ups used to collect round the pai 
and obstruct the narrow pathway. At the age of twenty-six, 
Daisy was still going strong, with her eyes as bright, her spirit 
as high and her legs as clean as a colt’s; and I was compelled 
with, [ am not ashamed to admit, tears to send her to the equine 
paradise awaiting all good horses, because the farm-boys could 
not be prevented from showing her off and driving her at a pace 
too hard for her. 

Of course, such a highly-strung animal is extremely sensi- 
tive ; treat an Exmoor kindly and it is responsive to a touch, 
a whispered word ; serve it badly, and it becomes a nervous, 
tricky creature, ready toshy or bolt on the slightest excuse. In- 
evitably, the value of the Exmoor has increased considerably 
since the days when you could go to Bampton Fair and 
purchase a sucker for a pound or so. Mr. McDermot tells us that in 
1736 you could buy a sucker for so low a sum as sixteen shillings ; 
now the price is often four pounds for a colt, and I have given 
even as much as eighteen pounds for a three year old. One 
farmer in my district got for a beautiful, well-trained animal 
over thirty pounds, 

Bampton Fair is still the best place at which to buy your 
kxmoor. For three hundred and sixty-four days in the yeat 
the little town is one of the quietest in Devonshire ; but on the 
third Thursday in October it holds carnival. The narrow street 
is crammed with 
West Country 
folk, and some 
from a distance, 
who have come 
to pick up one 
of the precious 
ponies which 
every Devonian 
and Somerset 
man covets 
Dense as is 
the crush, the 
utmost good 
temper prevails, 
for there is a 
kind of free 
masonry in the 
crowd; that 
mystic tie which 
unites horse 
lovers all the 
world over. 
Above the Babel 
of voices, talking 
and laughing, 
the neighing and 
squealing of the 
ponies, rises the 
voice of the auc- 
tioneer, who 
transacts his 
business with a 
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smiling countenance, and a racy humour which evokes loud 
shouts of admiration and amusement from the eagerly-bidding 
throng. Interesting as are the humans, the ponies are still 
more so. Only a few hours, or at most a few days, earlier they 
have been driven down from the moor in drifts ; they are literally 
wild animals, foaled on the hillside, with all the wide expanse 
of moor for their playground. Some of them are not much 
larger than a Newfoundland dog ; they rush hither and thither 
in the enclosures or among the crowd. It is difficult to hold 
them by the halter, and you see men clasping them round the 
body and endeavouring with might and main to keep the 
squirming little animals stationary, men and pony often, 
in the course of their struggling, tumbling into the mud. Nearly 
every one of the crowd is an expert, and can judge a pony at 
a glance, and for one possessing good quarters—by the way, 
the Exmoor is somewhat deficient in this respect—sloping 
shoulders, delicate, sharp ears, plenty of bone and, of course, 
the mealy mouth, the bidder will give from three to ten pounds. 
Having bought your pony, the rest literally remains with you. 
Take it home, give it plenty of grass, not too much hay, very 
little corn and treat it tenderly, and it will love you and serve 
you as a faithful servant and a devoted friend. But, above all, 
give it as much freedom as you can ; let it run loose during the 
greater part of the year, for remember, it was born in a freedom 
which it has inherited through a thousand years. Do not 
attempt to tie it up in a stall, for no rope halter will hold it, and 
the man who puts chains on an Exmoor should never be allowed 
to possess one. I say the greater part of the year; but many 
of my ponies were allowed to run through the winter, with just 
a linhay. an open shed—in a “ lew” corner of the field—well 
supplicu with hay, as a place of refuge and shelter. The Shetland 
is a good pony ; he is hardy, strong, docile ; the Don possesses 
admirable qualities ; the Dartmoor is justly admired: but the 
one perfect pony is the Exmoor. If I may be allowed to para- 
phrase the sententious assertion of the famous French philo- 
sopher and gourmet, whose name I am ashamed to admit | 
forget, I would say that certainly God might have made a better 
pony than the Exmoor, but as certainly He did not. 
CHARLES GARVICE. 
Copyright in Great Britain and the Colonies, and in the United States of 
America by Charles Garvice 1911. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


FARMERS’ WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

VERY interesting and (in the writer’s opinion) a very im- 
portant report on agricultural weights and measures was 
presented to the Council of the Central and Associated 

Chambers on Tuesday last by the special committee appointed 
to enquire into that rather thorny subject. The committee 
was not entirely composed of farmers, but included two well- 
known experts, Messrs. Martin and Moore, one representing the 
British Weights 

and Measures 

s . Association and 

the other a well- 
known advocate 
of the metric 
system, Mr. Mar- 
tin having written 
a comprehensive 
work upon it. 
The cardinal 
points aimed at 
and advocated 
are uniformity 
and __ simplicity, 
and no one can 
say these now 
exist, for the 
present state 
of things is rather 
one of diversity 
and chaos. The 
committee say 
that ‘‘ Not only 
is confusion in- 
evitable, but mar- 
ket reports are 
rendered difficult 
to follow, even if 
not altogether 
unintelligible, 
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and direct loss to agriculturists is im- 
flicted. It is easy to see that the pro- 
ducer accustomed to some particular 
local weight or measure will always be 
at a disadvantage in dealing with traders 
used by constant practice to varying 
customs and to the mental adjustment 
of these variations.’’ There is no doubt 
whatever that sharp and unscrupulous 
traders can, and sometimes do, get the 
oetter of farmers by making offers or 
quoting prices in units of weight and 
measure with which the latter are not 
acquainted. After giving a long list of 
newspaper quotations of market prices, 
showing the hopeless confusion they 
must cause to all readers except those 
who happen to be acquainted with the 
particular markets given, the committee 
make the following recommendations : 

(a) That the present legal standard 
pound be the unit of weight, and 
that the existing legal cental 
of 1oolb. be substituted for the 
112lb. cwt.; twenty of such 
centals to be the ton of 2,o0o0lb. 

(6) That transactions for sales or 
purchases of agricultural produce and requisites other than 
liquids, but including milk sold wholesale, shall be by weight 
under this standard and system. 

(c) That all official quotations shall be given on the basis of 
the pound and cental, and that the Press be urged to 
adopt the same basis for all market quotations. 

(d) That Section 8 of the Com Returns Act, 1882, be repealed, 
and that the tithe average be adjusted in future on the 
cental basis. 

(e) That a provisional period of two years be allowed before 
the new system shall be compulsory, after which all 
contracts under any other standards shall be unenforce- 
able except for foreign trading. 

This is one of those subjects the difficulties of which cannot be 
appreciated until they are taken out of the domain of sentiment 
and theory and subjected to the test of practical reform. The 
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A POWERFUL TEAM. 


foregoing seems to be a courageous attempt to put something before 
the public that can be understood by ‘‘ the man in the street,’’ and 
may do much by preparing the way and assisting in the formation 


of public opinion. The farmer will require much persuasion to 
induce him to part with his bushel of 62]lb. of wheat, his sack of 
four bushels and his quarter of 496lb. net. Time, however, works 


wonders, and it is not so very long since all corn was sold by 
imperial measure. A. T. M. 
ANCIENT BEASTS OF BURDEN 

Our photographs show that the old-fashioned method of using 
bullocks at the plough is not yet entirely obsolete. These beasts 
of burden may, as a matter of fact, be seen at work in many parts 
of the country. especially on the Sussex Downs, the Cotswolds 
and other land similar in character. It is a practice not to be 
condemned, for our breeds of cattle owe many of their best charac- 
teristics to the strength of bone and quantity of muscle developed 
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when they were dragging the plough Legend says that when 
beasts that had been worked were finally fattened for the butcher, 


the beef had a flavour which is unrivalled by that of the stall-fed 


Ox But then the tendency nowadays is to go in almost exclusively 
for tenderness and neglect the flavour that used to be characteristic 
of the several kinds of meat Whitsuntide lamb, for instance, is 


very much to the taste of the modern consumer, but it has none of the 
flavour of the sheep of the olden time which was allowed to exist for 
a considerable number of years before being sent to the butcher 
[TESTING AND GRADING Dairy PRODUCTS 

Mr. Sutherland Thomson, the well-known author on dairy 
ubjects, who at one time was the Government dairy expert for 
South Australia and Queensland, has just published a book called 
‘Milk and Cream ‘Testing and Grading Dairy Products”’ that 
will be found useful both in educational and practical work Public 
opinion is turning so decidedly towards insistence on purity in 
milk that it will be necessary for the dairy-farmer of the future 
to acquire more than a superficial knowledge of the subject He 
will find Mr. Thomson a safe and competent guide who adopts 
the method of proving every important assertion that he makes 
For example, it is frequently asserted that irregularity of milking 
tends to fluctuation in quality and quantity, but Mr. Thomson 


shows exactly what the difference amounted to m an experiment 
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he conducted. He took four cows which were milked regularly 
at five in the morning and five at night, and altered the hours to 
6.30 a.m. and 3 p.m. We have not space for his table, but summarised 
results show that the total morning’s milk was increased from 
52°5lb. to 58°5lb., the total of the afternoon’s yield decreased from 
47 sib. to 39°5lb. Decrease on day’s milk 2 per cent. The butter 
ratio in the morning supply fell from 3°6 to 3°25 and in the evening 
rose from 3°7 to 3°8. We quote this as an example of the very 
thorough methods followed throughout the book. Mr. Thompson 
succinctly describes the conditions under which milk is produced 
and relates experiments made to ascertain fat variations in milk, 
giving his views of feeding on the way. This is all preliminary to 
one of the best manuals of instruction in milk and cream testing 
which we have ever come across. It is a book calculated to be of 


great value to the dairy-farmer. 
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A Stormy Day. 

HOSE people who for one reason or another are unable to 
hunt make the keenest readers of the stories we have to 
tell. But I sometimes think that the glamour which 

memory sheds over the sport of past days may be unduly 
heightened by the selections 
made from the contemporary 
records of the chase. Our 
accounts are sometimes like the 
fox-hunts on the old brown jugs, 
with the chase depicted in its 
simplest form—a flying fox, a 
straining pack and horsemen 
close at hand. The hunting 
correspondent, like a sundial, 
only records the brightest hours, 
yet, perhaps, so far, fails to give 
a true picture of the chase. 
The charm of fox-hunting lies 
in its vicissitudes, its uncertain- 
ties and its days of bad weather 
and moderate sport, which are 
yet to the true enthusiast so 
much better than anything 
else that life has to offer 
let me tell, then, the story 
just as it happened of last 
Friday's sport with the Cattis- 
tock. All began well. The 
fixture was but four miles from 
the stable door, the horse was 
fresh, and the morning bright 
and bracing, as only a _ fine 
hunting morning can be. I had 
heard that foxes were plentiful 
on the land occupied by the 
good sportsman who is tenant of 
Forston. Scarcely had the first 
note of the famous Cattistock 
bitches sounded in the gorse 
when the clouds gathered and 
a blinding squall hid the whole 
scene from our eyes. A 
moment later the fox was killed 
in covert. No time was wasted, 
and the Master trotted off to 
look for another. A _ turbulent 
wind, a driving rain, made it 
difficult to see what was going 
on, and losing sight of hounds 
for a moment, I lost touch with 
the chase and took a_ wrong 
turn. Of course, one thought 
that the run of the season was 
going on, a delusion further 
intensified by the gift these 
hounds have of making a good 
scent out of a bad one. Asa 
matter of fact, they did not go 
far, and the rain squall passing 
over, a lucky turn enabled me to 
see a fox cross the _ road. 
Hounds checked, and then cast 
forward into a covert half a field 
Copyright. away, where no doubt they found 
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THRILL PASSED 


a fresh fox. Presently the original fox came back over the road ; 
he had probably calculated on what had happened and was now 
quietly slipping back to his old haunts. Waiting for hounds 
otherwise engaged, we lost valuable time, and then began one of 
those despairing stern chases on a windy day when you can 
neither see nor hear, when every turn is a wrong one, and 
it seemed as though one would never be really close to the 
pack again. Nor did the field come together until the fox was 
fairly lost. There is a certain hedgerow and a small gorse, 
close under it very and snug, lying on the top of a 
hill above Cerne, an ancient town, once much more important 
than it is hounds approached the the 
field, in attendance, determined not to be left this time. 
A thrill through the pack, and a rather reluctant fox 
was forced to leave his snug lair. A few moments of dodging 
and then he was away, and, of course, turned up wind, as foxes 


warm 
now. As hedgerow, 
close 


passed 


often do on a stormy day. Naturally hounds ran fast with the 


wind in their favour; but scent even at its best was catchy, and 
| fancy the fox had a longish start by the time we reached his 
oiiginal kennel. Hounds never ran quite so well after this; with 
the storm sweeping away what scent there was, he beat us after 
all. Yet with everything against us we had been busy all day, 
and had seen what a good pack can do to make a run with a moderate 
scent and foxes well up in the art of making the best of the chances 
which that gave them. 
TARPORLEY AND BELVOIR. 

Sir Gilbert and Lady Greenall have been away in Cheshire. 
Sir Gilbert is this year president of the Tarporley Hunt Club. 
At the beginning of 
every season there 
is a meeting of the 
members of this 
historic hunt club 
at the Swan Hotel, 


Tarporley, when 


jumping competi- 
tions are held for 
the farmers and 


others interested in 
Cheshire hunting. 
For the second vear 
in succession Miss 
Corbet of Adderley 


is the lady 
patroness of the 
club. In _ the 


Belvoir country, 
therefore, Lord 
Robert Manners, 
the Deputy-Master, 


was in charge of 


THROUGH THE 





the Hunt when 
they met at H. Barrett. RUNNING 
Walton. This 


village is one of the historic fixtures of the Belvoir hounds, being 
so placed as to command all the best ot the Leicestershire side of 
the country, and always draws a large ficld from Melton. The 
gallop of the day came from Melton Spinney, the clump of trees 
which mark its situation on the top of the hill being a landmark 


for some distance round. As a starting-point of a quick scurry, 


PACK.” 


Copyright. 


Melton Spinney is noted. A fox was quickly found, the hounds 
were out of covert with the sharpness which marks the Belvoir 
pack, and the quick starters saw a very lively gallop to Freeby 
Wood, where the fox was killed Last Wednesday saw the formal 
opening for the Leicestershire side at Croxton Park, which always 
Kirby Gate. All the 


Shires the country is rideable, but owing to the weather the cattle 


follows in the week which begins at over 
and sheep will be out as long as possible, and it may not be possible 
to remove the wire quite as early as usual—hence some caution 
is necessary at the fences. 
THE 
One of the most picturesque and attractive opening meets 


GROVE SEASON BEGINS. 


of the season is that of the Grove on the West Lawn at Clumber! 
The Duke and Duchess of Newcastle are the best of friends 
The 
and she 


House. 
to hunting, and keep plenty of wild foxes in their coverts. 
Duchess of Newcastle is noted for her fine stud of hunters, 
has in the park a herd of Welsh ponies running as wild as on thei 
hills. 
wire-haired fox-terriers successful in the show-ring, but of the same 
type as those which, as Mr. McNeill told us in Country LIFE a 


native Clumber, too, is the home of a famous: kennel of 


few weeks ago, are useful in the field too. There was, of course, 
a great gathering in front of the house, including Lord Fitzwilliam, 


the present Master of the Grove; Lord Galway, the late Master 


Lord Manvers, the Master of the Rufford; Mr. G. S. Foljambe, 
to whose family the Grove Kennels owe much of their fame in 
hunting history; and Mr. R. C. Otter, to whose care for the 


farmers’ interests the Grove Hunt, of which he is secretary, owes 
much of its popularity with the tenants. The twenty-five couple 
of hounds’ which 
Bartlett, the hunts- 

man, who is one of 

the family of Royal 

Hunt 

¢ well 


Berkshire 


servants so 
knownin 
and 
Buckinghamshire 
brought on to the 
well 


lawn looked 


and moved as 
easily as though 


had 
forty-eight 


they not done 
morn 
ings’ hard work in 
the cub-hunting 
season Perhaps 
the ground in the 
Grove country has 


not been quite so 
bad as in the 
South, but stil! dry 
enough to mak« 
Masters and hunts- 
men anxious about 


the feet 


Copyright. 


WELL. 
hounds’ 
It is satisfactory to note that in the Pytchley country Cottes- 
brooke Hall and the surrounding coverts have been purchased by a 
good sportsman. 
low Estate has been broken up, and that the fate of Sulby, the 
residence of two Masters of the Pytchley Hunt (Mr. George Payne 
and Mr. F. Villiers), is still uncertain. X 


1 understand, however, that the famous Hemp- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


4 GLASS GLOBE FROM THE SEA 
lo tue Eptiror o1 Country Liri 

Sin,—The gla lobes enquired about by Mr 
». Brooksbank, in your issue of Nov. 4th, are 
wed by Dutch fishermen as buoys for then 
erring-net [hey are covered with strong 
etting, and ire, presumably, che ipe! and 
we durable than cork float They are not 
ifrequently picked up on the shores of the 
Shetland Island ind may, of course, 
jually easily drift to those of the Hebrice 


\LexANbDerR A. A. KINLOocH 


[To tue Eprror or “Country Luire.”’] 
Sirn,—Your correspondent may be imterested 
to hear that about a dozen years ago I saw 
glass globes in use as floats for a trammel-net 
it Ballinakill in Connemara, County Galway. 
Ihe net and floats came trom Norway.— 
W. I. Beaumont, 

THE PRAYING MANTIS 
fo tne Eprror of Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I was very interested to see the excellent 
photographs of the Praying Mantis in your 
issue last week But your correspondent did 
not say anything about the way this holy 
insect uses its fore legs when they are not 
ised in an attitude of prayer. The second 
joint snaps against the first like a_ pocket 
knife shutting into its handle, and the victim 


caught between them I. B 


rO PRESERVE MEDLARS 
fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.”’] 

SIR Would you, or one of your readers, be so good as to give me a recipe for 
making medlar jam or medlar jelly ?—W. Boxer Mayne 

[We are indebted to Mr. Frank Schloesser for the following: ‘“ Scald your 
medlars in fair water till you can easily take off the skins; then take out the 
tones at the head and put a pound of double-refined sugar and a pint of tent 
to each pound of medlar Boil them all together till the liquor is become a 
yrup, then put them up for use. (From the ‘Cook and Confectioners’ 
Dictionary,” by John Nott, Cook to the Duke of Bolton, 1723.) A Modern 
Recipe Lady Adela Goff's medlar jelly: When the medlars are quite ripe, 
put them into a preserving-pan with as much cold water as will cover them, 
immer slowly till they become a pulp—+/ this is not attended to the whole thing 
is spoill—strain through a bag and to a pint of liquor add three-quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar Boil this about an hour. When cold it will be stiff; 
kim the top, but do nol stir it after it begins to boil, and have a good fire that it 
may boil fast.””"-—Ep 


BABY LION CUBS. 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirg.”"] 
Sizk,—I am sending you two photographs which you may think of sufficient 
interest to reproduce in Country Lirt rhe upper photograph shows four 
baby lion cubs being fed with milk by Somali gun-bearers The cubs were 
taken, when about three days old, from the lair by my husband and myself 
during a shooting expedition in British East Africa last March. The other 





A GAME AFTER TEA. 


BABY 





LION CUBS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


photograph"shows one of the cubs about four months later playing with my 
little girl on a rug after tea. He has been brought up in the house like a 
dog, and is full of fun and mischief. He is also most affectionate and faithtul, 
and the whole household are devoted to him.—Grace Barry. 
PIGEON-HOUSES 
[To tne Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Can anyone give information as to what was the law in olden days with 
regard to the keeping of pigeon-houses ? Was it not limited to manors and 
Church properties ; and when was the restriction removed ?—CoLUMBARIUM. 
[We cannot give our correspondent any very exact information on this 

subject. In early days, no doubt, the right of having a pigeon house or dovecot 
was confined to the lords of the manors, who could punish in their own courts 
anyone who ventured to encroach upon their privilege. The ancient monastic 
and secular establishments, too, had their columbarii, which, like the manorial 
pigeon-houses, were a source of constant complaint on the part of the neighbours 
and serfs, by reason of the great injury to the crops caused by the large flocks 
of birds. We think that the privilege was a feudal one rather than the law of 
the land ; or, in other words, that it grew up as an incident of the tenure of land 
in the particular manors. When the feudal tenures began to decay, we find 
the right of keeping pigeons and doves began to be more generally exercised. 
In Scotland this was the case to such an extent that, by an Act of the Scots 
Parliament in 1617, it was provided, “ considering the great inconveniences 
suffered by the lieges of this realm through the frequent building of dovecots 
by all manner of persons,”’ that no one should build a dovecot, either in town 

or country, unless he possessed lands of the 

vearly value of “ten chalders of victuals,” 
lying within at least two miles ef the dovecot, 
and then should only be permitted to build 
one. This Act, we believe, has not been 
repealed. We know of no similar enactment 
in England, and we think it is a fair inference 
that the privilege of keeping doves and pigeons, 
or the prohibition against such proprietorship, 
was rather an incident of tenure than a general 
rule of law. Some of the pigeon-houses were 
of great size, giving shelter to thousands of 
birds, and it was said that they were frequently 
built on the very edge of the demesne, so that 
the birds might have easy access to the neigh- 
bours’ fields. Selden was doubtless referring 
to this in his “‘ Table Talk” when he said: 
‘“*Some men make it a case of conscience, 
whether a man may have a pigeon-house, 
because his pigeons eat other folks’ corn. But 
there is no such thing as conscience in the 
business ; the matter is, whether he be a man 
of such quality that the State allows him to 
have a dove-house; if so, there’s an end of 
the business ; his pigeons have a right to eat 
—Ep.] 


” 


where they please themselves. 


PONIES IN THE COAL-PITS. 
{To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—The ponies that work in the coal- 
pits many hundred feet below ground, never 
seeing the good light of day, make a 
powertul appeal on our imagination and 
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our pity; yet we find, when we look into their case, and especially when 
we see the cheerfulness and good condition of the littie beasts 
themselves, that there is really no need to be very sorry for them. The 
ponies shown in the phctograph which is reproduced here do, obviously, 
see the light of day now and again, since it is that light which the camera 
has used for taking their portraits; but these are the champion ponies 
of the pit. They do their work in the Shipley Collieries near Derby, among 
about three hundred more, and these are the specially-selected beauties brought 
up from the pit for 
the annual show at 
Ilkeston. They are, 
in a _ sense, show 
ponies, but they are 
very far from being 
kept tor show. They 
do hard work all 
the year through 
except on these days 
of their resurrection. 
The special prizes 
given for the pit 
ponies were  insti- 
tuted in the main 
for the encourage- 
ment of an interest 
on the part of the 
men and boys in 
these their charges, 
and no doubt it 
induces a pride in 
them and leads to 
their more’ kindly 
treatment and con- 


‘ . ; aaa 
sideration. It is PI 


evident enough 

that their treatment has been kind, for they show the greatest confidence 
in their masters and are well disposed towards mankind in general. There 
is a proviso in the conditions under which the prizes are given 
that the ponies shall only have been four days up from the pit and from 
their work, the object being to ensure that they shall be genuine working 
ponies, and not specially nursed for prize-winning. The Shipley ponies are 
really the principal prize-winners in their district, and of six ponies exhi- 
bited at the last show at likeston no less than five gained a prize. Prizes 
are allotted for different special qualifications for work in the pit. It will be 
seen that these ponies differ much in size. There are over thirteen and under 
thirteen hands classes respectively, besides other divisions. The bigger ponies 
are for use in the “‘ main roads”*"—the big galleries—and there is many a pit 
in which there would be no use at all for the bigger size of these that are 
shown here. Some of them are models of strength, little cart-horses, and 
yet with a free and easy action. They seem to be recruited indifferently 
from all parts of our islands, and even from beyond them, some coming 
from as far off as Russia. Strength for hauling trucks, for that is their 
appointed task, is the quality of first value in the pit ponies. The 
colliers, as they hack the coal out of the seam, put it into trucks which 
the ponies haul along the rails laid down in the gallery to the shaft by 
which it is lifted to the surface. Some of them grow very cunning about knowing 
when the “‘ points’ are not laid right for the trucks to go along the gallery which 
leads to the lifting cage, and will stop dead short of their own initiative and wait 
for the shifting of the “‘ points”’ before proceeding. It is even recorded of one 
old horse that he had found out how to shift the “‘ points ”’ for himself, by shoving 
at them with his nose, till they were laid so as to take the truck the way it should 
go. I tell the tale asit wastoldtome. Among the many fables that our fathers 
have told us about the ponies that work in these coal-mines—it is work which is 
being superseded a good deal in some districts by mechanical haulage—is that 
about their going blind in the dark and never able to see again. Far from going 
blind, they acquire a faculty of 
vision that is remarkable in the 
twilight of the darker portions 
of the mine.—H. 


A BIG CRAB. 

{To tne Eprror,)} 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
monster crab caught at Brixham, 
Devonshire, on October 2zoth, and 
which has been purchased by 
the Hull Museum. Its _live- 
weight is 12lb.; span between 
big claws, 34in.; girth of big 
claws, 1rolin.; length of cart, 
12}in.—H. STOCKWELL. 

[The crab in question is the 
edible crab, Cancer pagurus, 
which is said by Dr. Calman to 
grow to a size of more than roin 
across the shell, and to reach a 
weight of 1r2lb. Without being 
actually a record, this specimen is 
an exceptionally large one.—ED.]} 


THE BREEDING AGES OF 


BIRDS. 
(To tHe Eprror.]} 
Sir, — Perhaps the following 





notes on the breeding ages 
A SEA-MONSTER. of birds may be of some 
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PONIES 
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slight interest to your readers. In the first place, it may be laid down as a fairly 
safe axiom that all small birds, and, indeed, somewhat larger species, such as 
nightjars, all the doves, the woodpeckers and the thrush tribe, start breeding 
when about a year old. The cuckoo, however, must stand as a doubtful excep- 
tion ; for all that, on occasions the chestnut-backed form in both sexes (known 
as Cuculus rufus) has been obtained in Britain in spring. Of the birds of prey 
it has been proved that the rare white-tailed eagle does not nest until seven years 
old, proved because birds of this species kept in captivity have not acquired the 
fully white tail until 
the end of that 
pe riod, and because 
no case exists where 
a pair of these birds 
found at their eyrie 
have lacked this full 
Sign ol maturity. 
Whether this seven 
vears’ lease applies 
to the golden eagle 
is doubtful, though 
it is fairly certain 
that it would not 
breed until about its 
fourth year. On the 
other hand, I have 
reasons for believing 
that kites and buz- 
zards nest when a 
year old; probably, 
too, the harriers, 
Peregrines do not 
breed until nearly 
two years old. Who 
has ever found 
even one of a 
breeding pair in the immature brown-backed garb ? For until nearly 
two years old the bird keeps its brown coat—then, of course, turning 
grey or greyish. But martins, kestrels, hobbies and sparrow - hawks 

although they do not acquire fully mature plumage till several 
years of age—do breed the first summer after being hatched, i.¢., when 
nearly a year old. Owls probably breed when nearly a year in age, though it 
seems that occasional pairs of tawny owls do not breed every year, quite irrespec 

tive of their age. Of the gulls, the black backs and herring-gull, neither attain 
adult garb until their fifth year, nor do they breed until then; but it appears 
that the smaller members of the family—the kittiwakes, common gull and black- 
headed gull, probably obtaining adult plumage just before reaching the age of 
two—breed then. It also seems that guillemots, razorbills and puffins only 
start nesting when just on two. Most of the waders certainly wait until they 
are nearly two before breeding ; witness individuals of many kinds seen during 
summer in districts where they never have bred and never would breed. Most 
of the crow tribe breed, I think, when nearly a year old, except, perhaps, the 
chough, and possibly the raven. Ducks of all kinds assuredly fail to breed until 
nearly two years old; as a proof you have but to observe the odd drake, in 
one-year-old plumage, waiting on a mated couple—a point | wrote upon once 
in your columns at some length In conclusion, although a great many 
species nest just 
before they are a 
year old, there 
exists not 
one single 
good record of 
any sort ot 
British bird 
breeding during 
the same sum- 
mer in which it is 
hatched. Joun 
WaLroL_e-Bonpb 

A FINE 

WASPS’ NEST. 
[To THe Eprror.} 
Sir,— The en- 
closed _ photo- 
graph shows the 
finest specimen of 
a wasps’ nest that 
I have seen this 





year. Perhaps 


WASPS’ NEST WITH NINE TIERS. 


you might find 
room tor it, if it is 
not too late, in your page of small wonders. The nest was in a river bank 
and was one of forty-one destroyed by our groom, an experienced bee 
keeper. It was 38 inches round, 12 inches across, and 10 inches high. There 
were nine storeys, the lowest being full of queens ready to hatch. It was 
found at Netherhampton, Wilts.—Hrnry NEwso_t. 

[This is an interesting nest, but not quite so large as that sent by 
Lady Malmesbury and shown in our issue of October 14th.—Ep.j 

A WHITE SWALLOW. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—It may be of interest to E. H. Corbett and others that in the early summer 
of 1902 I saw a white swallow in company with some ordinary swallows at 
Giggleswick in Yorkshire. I only saw this bird once.—J. GeLparp, Lieutenant 
R.M.L.1., H.M.S. Bacchante, 6th Cruiser Squadron. 





(24 COUNTRY 
A LARGI ADDER FROM CHEVIOT. 
fo tue Eprror o1 Country Lirt 

SIR | enclose photograph of an adder, which may be of sufficient interest for 
publication It was an unusually large specimen, measuring over two feet in 
length, and very little 

short of the record 

size, which, I believe, 

is twenty-six inche 

As will be seen from 

the photograph, the 

markings on its body 


are parti ularly good 
ind well detined It 


was captured in the 
neighbourhood of 
Cheviot, in a district 
in which adders are 
very plentiful. Only 
a few were actually 
seen thi summer ; 
but judging from 
the cast skins, there 


were a number about 


H. W. Burnup. AN ADDER 
rhe adder is 
1 male, which accounts for the markings being so well defined.—Ep.] 
FROM THE SHOULDER-BLADE OF AN OX 
[To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.) 
Sir,—lI herewith send a photograph I have taken of an Italian powder flask in 


my possession. Each side is made from a blade bone (scapula) of some large 


animal, probably an ox ; the lower part is of ivory. The engraving is excellent. 
One side shows a boar-hunt, the other a stag-hunt, the quarry being in both cases 
driven into a net and then despatched with sword and spear. The original 
strap, which is at- 


tached, is covered 


with crimson 
velvet and em- 
broidered with 


gold thread, in a 
good state of pre 
servation; the 
tassels are of silk 
Its 


(nearly 


large size 
eighteen 
inches in length) 
is remarkable, 


and it 
doubt used at the 


was no 


hunting - parties 
given by some 
persons of rank 


rhe engraver was 
Antonio Tem 
pesta, 1555 
1630.—W. SANnbs 


WILE. 


PURPLI 
LAKI 
COLOURED 

FOLIAGI 


AND 


SIR, 


Epiror 
rravelling 
Ports 


few 





ul from 
mouth a 


FLASK ENGRAVED BY TEMPESTA days ago, just be- 


POWDER 
fore entering the 


Petersheld tunnel, on the left hand, or west side of the line, passengers had a 


curious and unusual sight A small copse of dark green young trees was edged, 
m the outer side, by a row of treelets of a similar height, about fifteen feet to 
eighteen feet, of alternately purple, brown, yellow, crimson lake, brown, yellow, 
rhe spectacle, in the midday 
with the pale blue 


purple, and so on, for about two hundred yards 
brilliant 


as lovely as it was 


unshine—no clouds being visible sky above, was 


unexpected rhe purple and crimson lake trees were, 
apparently, young copper beeches, in various stages of autumnal change of hue 

the others 
which from the rapidly passing train, and partly, also, owing to the gaze bemge 


the picture A 


may have been young elms or young oaks—not easy to distinguish 


riveted on trikingly original few mauve-coloured striplings 


were to be seen thenceafter on both sides of the tunnel, among the underwood, 
for a short distance joun A. RANDOLPH 


LABOIL 
Eprror of 


RER’S WAGI 
[To * COUNTRY 
It would, indeed, be a matter of regret if all agricultural labourers were m 
It is evidently not a typical case in North Wilts, 
and it certainly is not so in this county 


Lire.’’} 
SIR, 
such poor case as George Ling 
Here agricultural labourers get eighteen 
shillings a week, two shillings to three shillings of which goes in rent, according 
to accommodation 


Carters get eighteen shillings a week, with garden and 


cottage, rent and tax free, and an allowance of wood rhere are many oppor 


tunities of overtime during hay, hopping and harvest seasons.—West KENT. 
fO STOCK AN ICE-HOUSE 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—I should be much obliged if you could tell me the proper way to 
stock an ice-house, as year after year ice has been got, but when 





TWO 
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required in the summer it has all vanished. They had a method here of 


pounding up the ice as small as possible, and I think this has had the result 


of its all thawing; so I should be glad to know if it is not better to get it 

in as large blocks as possible, or if I ought to put anything with it 
to keep it.—E. 
LISTER. 

[Our corre- 
spondent does not 
describe the con- 
struction of his ice- 
house, which may 
be faulty in some 


the 
pound- 


However, 

of 
the 
fragments is 


way. 
practice 
ing up ice into 
small 
bad, as it 
the number 
the area 
exposed to the 
air, and, therefore, 
the susceptibility of 
the ice to thaw. It 


increases 
and 
of surfaces 


FEET LONG. would be a _ good 

plan to stock the 
ice-house on days when the temperature is below freezing point, so 
that the slices of thin ice obtained from the lake freeze when placed 
on top of one another into thick blocks before storing. Hollow walls 


filled with sawdust are excellent for preserving ice. There is an ice-house in the 
Rockies consisting of a rough log hut in which the ice was embedded in sawdust. 


Thatch of reeds or straw thickly laid on make good roofing material. We have 


known an old lime-kiln converted into an _ ice-house with the top 
thatched with reeds. Air should be excluded as much as possible. The 
ideal ice-house is that from which all air has been pumped, but this 
is a counsel of perfection.—Eb.] 
TO KEEP ARMOUR FROM RUSTING. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’) 


Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me of a remedy for keeping rust off plate 
armour? 1 believe that there is some colourless fluid one application of which 
affords permanent protection. 1 look to your valuable publication for guidance 
in many matters.— REGINALD BEALD. 

{We consulted Lord Dillon, Curator of the Tower Armouries, and he says : 
**At the Tower we use block paraffin in petroleum. 


I tried some stuff sold in tins and 


This rubbed over the 
armour once a fortnight will keep off rust. 
supposed to keep bicycles, etc., free from rust ; but it formed a sort of crust on 
also been told of Zappon Enamel, 
Our 


the metal and was not effective. I have 
prepared by Fred Crane Chemical Co., Birmingham, but have not tried it 
mixture suffices for us and I know of no one application that is permanent 
Yours faithfully, Ditton, Curator T.A.”’ 

We also sent the enquiry to Messrs. Fenton and Sons, the well-known 
antiquarian dealers, and they replied as follows: “ Armour is occasionally 
There are several preparations, but 


Ep.] 


coated with the best clear copal varnish. 
a good quality varnish is usually effective.”’- 
PEKINGESE AND MASTIFF 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
I wonder whether the enclosed photograph would be ot interest to readers 
It was taken in Scotland recently. The little Pekingese dog 


SIR, 
of Country Lirt 





so! 


is fourteen months old, tour and a-half pounds weight, and is devoted to the 
mastiff.—F. B. 
THE FIRST EDITION OF WHITE’S “SELBORNE.” 
[To tne Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me how many copies of the first edition ot 
the ‘“* Natural History of Selborne " were published ?—J. Wu1raker. 
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A_UNIC OFFER. 


Stand 91 Olympia Stand 91 Olympia 


AFTER you have inspected, tried, and formed your opinion about various other makes, but 
BEFORE you have decided on one, we suggest that you give the 


UNIC COMPANY, 
3, BREWER STREET, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S.W. 


the opportunity of proving that the UNIC CAR has points of superiority. 

UNIC CARS are undoubtedly the most economical to maintain. Their hill-climbing power, tyre economy, low 
petrol consumption, and comparative immunity from running repairs must appeal to you. 

TRIAL CARS are at your disposal. The more exacting your requirements the more confident are the UNIC 
COMPANY of securing your patronage. 




















ALL TYPES IN STOCK. 


8-10 h.p. 2 SEATER oes aes 2s £200 16-24 h.p. {| LANDAULETTE ... £500 
12-16 h.p. TORPEDO a mm £330 24-30 h.p. a * £630 


REMEMBER our Stand Number at OLYMPIA, No. 91 
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“The” Country Car 


@ A splendid Hill-climber, easily controlled, and rarely 
needing repairs, the Lanchester is the ideal car for the 
country. The Lanchester runs smoothly, — swiftly, 
and silently—the mechanism is simple, reliable, and 
hard-wearing. See the new 38-H.P. Six-Cylinder Lan- 
chester Torpedo Phaeton at Stand No. 62 at Olympia. 


¢ The low step and wide door of the Lanchester make 
entrance and exit easy —the broad wheel-base preserves perfect 
steadiness and safety at any speed. 


Lanchester 


Stand No. 62 at Olympia 


’The Lanchester Moto: Co., Ltd. Showrooms: 95, New Bond St., London, W. 


38, King St. West, Manchester. 


Armourer Mills, Birmingham. 
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THE OLYMPIA EXHIBITION. 


COACHWORK AT OLYMPIA. 

HILE it is doubtless a libel on the fair sex to allege 
that cars are still bought at the Olympia Show because 
the purchaser’s better half has fallen in love with 
a particular body, or even with the colour of the paint, 
it is none the less true that coachwork annually 

assumes a greater measure of importance. Certainly there never 
was a year when so many complete cars were seen, as distinguished 
from bare chassis, than at the present exhibition. There are firms 
not a few, indeed, in the manufacturers’ section itself, who display 
no uncovered chassis at all, a procedure which might be described 
as of very doubtful wisdom but for the obvious rejoinder that 
presumably they know their own business best. On the other 
hand, the coachmakers themselves reciprocate this year in an 
unusual way, for, with scarcely an exception, the vehicles in the 
extension, formerly the annexe, where the leading body-builders 
have their exhibits, are duly labelled with the chassis-maker’s 
name, as well as full details as to type, horse-power, the main 
features of construction, the price and even the taxation charge. 


gradually evolved a practically perfect chassis for touring and all 
other purposes ; then came the influx, in great force, of carriage- 
owners who realised that the horse had had its day for the purposes 
of road locomotion, and that they must adopt the horseless vehicle. 
They retained, neverthelsess, to the full their own ideas of style 
and comfort, as a result of which a plethora was soon forthcoming 
of motor landaulets, undoubtedly the ugliest vehicle ever fashioned 
by the hands of man. However convenient they might be 
for town purposes, there was nothing whatever to prevent 
such convenience being secured in vehicles of more elegant design ; 
while above all other considerations was the fact that for touring 
purposes they were, if not wholly unsuitable, distinctly inferior 
to any other type of car which might be named. Then came the 
motor cabriolet, a vehicle which offered all the conveniences of 
the conventional landaulet, so far as concerned town driving and 
protection from rough weather, but which had vastly more graceful 
outlines when used as an open carriage. The radical difference 
between the two types, of course, was that, whereas the front 
portion of the landaulet top was a fixture, even when the back was 





THE CENTRAL 


The fact remains, nevertheless, that visitors to the main hall 
are generally engaged in an examination of mechanical details, 
and that those who concentrate on the far end of the building are 
on the look-out for something special in the body line, as apart 
from the standard fittings of the car-manufacturer himself. This 
year the display of special coachwork is exceptionally imposing, 
and has the paramount feature of being almost exclusively British ; 
it may be taken for granted, indeed, that no purchaser of a 
British car nowadays goes the length of ordering a body from Paris, 
though it is possible that Brussels may receive sundry orders. 
British carriage-makers were somewhat slow to cater for the manu- 
facturer of cars, and let in French rivals accordingly ; but not only 
is the whole strength of the native industry now fashioning car 
bodies, but it is virtually doing nothing else. The building of 
horse carriages is dead. 

A careful study of the coachmakers’ exhibits at Olympia 
brings out one paramount fact, and that is that the motor-car of 
to-day is less like the horse carriage than ever. Until compara- 
tively recently the tendency was all the other way. The keen 
motorist who used his car for the sake of motoring itself had 


HALL AT OLYMPIA. 


open, the whole of the cabriolet top could be folded over the rear 
of the car. 

So far so good; but the experience of the cabriolet during 
the past year has revealed one disadvantage which it was distinctly 
desirable to remove. A great deal too much weight was thrown 
on to the back wheels, with resultant wear on the tires; and after 
a season’s use, moreover, the collapsible portions of the vehicle 
developed a considerable amount of rattle. Consequently it is 
not surprising to discover visible attempts on the part of several 
exhibitors at this year’s show to overcome these drawbacks, 
and several firms display cabriolet tops provided with an 
ingenious folding arrangement by which the weight is brought 
much further forward, so as to reduce vibration and avoid 
unsightly overhang. In its improved form, therefore, the cabriolet 
is now sure of a firmer lease of life, while it undoubtedly offers 
the best combination of town and touring carriage that present 
ingenuity can conceive 

It is not merely, however, in regard to cabriolets that motor- 
cars are less like horse vehicles than ever Everything nowadays, 


from limousines downwards, is designed to look as different as 
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CHASSIS PRICES FOR 1912. 


} 
| 1} The New Wolseley CABRIO-PHAETON—the “ car for any weather.” 
| 



































































































Y J 12/16 h.p. (4 cylinder) L305 24/30 h.p. (6 cylinder) L600 
Scsemapeee 16/20 h.p. (4 cylinder) &39O | 35/40 hp. (4 cylinder) L600 
LTT 20/28 h.p. (4 cylinder) £490 | 50 h.p. (6 cylinder) £1,000 
a. C 
- oy “a =" “e ~ > | J 
> Pa. The Wolseley firm has provided for 1912 a range of cars which 4 4 
IB , faly should satisfy every possible section of the buying public. ... . } i.) 
A : a <4 Wolseley workmanship is renowned for its quality just as much as_ | ¥ HONG 
ay ‘iB the materials of construction are of the highest grade, and it will be Mi 4 
ae * found that the 1912 Wolseley cars will do still more to enhance the Gs 0 
Sw '/ Z | good reputation of the prominent Birmingham firm.”—Molor World. ay 
\ ee ae es 
YR SAI ORE a | 
SOG | \ 4) The WOLSELEY ‘%%; MOTOR CAR Co.,Ltd. | 
=~ | ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 
Lp) ‘a. e Proprietors : VICKERS, LIMITED. 


Telephone: 6153 Central. 
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possible from the old-time carriage; and a 
specially distinctive note of this year’s show is 
that nearly all the covered bodies in the coach- 
makers’ section have ‘“‘ torpedo fronts.’’ The 
scuttle dash in one form or another is almost 
universally adopted, while the space between the 
dash and the body proper is occupied with 
flush-sided doors. The front portion of the car, 
therefore, has just the same appearance as a 
touring phaeton. 

In other respects, too, the touring car has 
had its influence on even the most elaborate 
structures of the professional coach-maker. The 
completely enclosed limousine, though, of 
course, still in evidence, is less conspicuously so 
than formerly, and there is an appreciable 
array of composite vehicles which are known 
as limousine-landaulets. This means that this 


particular form of body provides as much 
seating accommodation as a limousine, but 
can, nevertheless, be opened in the centre ; and when thus 


opened it is a very different-looking vehicle—what with its extra 
length of wheel-base and its torpedo front—from the old-fashioned 
landaulet. There is a general tendency to make every part 
collapsible by means of folding pillars and other devices; so 
that, taken all in all, a large percentage of covered cars may 
be made to approximate, both in fact and appearance, to the 
open touring types. 

There is one notable exception, and as it is the most curious 
vehicle in the show, it may be accorded first mention of the indi- 
vidual exhibits to which we propose 


to refer. On the stand of 





BODY 


A PULLMAN 


BY VINCENT. 
Brown, Hughes’and Strachan is a Park Royal landau, which is 
as near as possible on the lines of the stage carriages of a former 
generation. The body is fixed within the wheel-base, and almost 
one looks for the supporting straps! As for the driver, he sits 
right forward in front of the engine and bonnet, and the car has 
a curved front similar to that of an electric carriage. Let it be 
said at once, however, that the design is only adaptable to one 
particular type of chassis, namely, the Aberdonia, a new car which 
has only lately been introduced by the above-named firm. The 
Park Royal’s sphere of usefulness must be restricted accordingly, 
as the body could not possibly be fitted to a standard chassis ; but 
it may commend itself to Indian potentates, if 

not in any great measure to English motorists. 

On more conventional lines, but of very 
imposing appearance, is the Trianon limousine 
de luxe on the stand of J. A. Lawton and Co. 
The roof and internal decoration are fitted with 
rich Spanish mahogany, inlaid with harewood ; so 
this cabinet-work that 
alone it adds a hundred guineas to the cost of 
the body. 


elaborate, indeed, is 
The lamps, door handles and equip- 
ment are designed after the Louis XIV. period. 
This vehicle, by the way, affords a characteristic 
example of what has been said above as to 
the current tendencies, for though essentially 
a carriage with a distinct suggestion of bygone 
days, it is nevertheless fitted with high side 
doors and a torpedo dash. 

Various novelties in design are shown by Sir 
William Angus, Sanderson and Co. Their New- 
borough limousine is quite on new lines. This isa 
large and roomy saloon, luxuriously appointed, 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
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LIMOUSINE BY 


but the chief effort of the designer has been to avoid conventional 
straight lines so far as the exterior is concerned. In addition to 
a domed roof, the beadings of the doors are curved convexly, and 
the While 


coachwork, it remains 


continued in parallel lines to those of windows. 
the vehicle is a_ striking 
to be seen whether its lines will prove generally acceptable. A 
torpedo body on the same stand is noteworthy for the amplitude 
of the glass panel which is let into the top of the scuttle, enabling 
the driver to see the sides of the car in traffic, and, of course, well 
lighting up the interior of the dash. mudguards, 
without a single bolt, but stiffened at the edges by steel wires, 
are fitted to the Angus, Sanderson bodies. 
A sliding 
very graceful limousine by Thrupp and Maberley. 


example of 


Very neat 


roof is a striking feature of a 


An unusual amount of attention, moreover, 
has been devoted in this body to the division 
between the front seats and the saloon. In 
place of a plain screen, or a pair of 


the 
| windows, there is a large oval panel in the 
centre, with small vertical panels at each side ; 
of the 
appearance in consequence. The body is painted 


somehow the interior vehicle gains in 
a bright holly green, with a sufficiently pleasing 
result as to make one wish that high-class cars 
generally were finished with less sobriety of colour. 


] 
On the stand of Mulliner’s of Long Acre 
| may be found very typical examples _ of 
the trend of 1912 designs. Although four 
separate types of covered bodies are shown, 
all have scuttles, while the two cars which 
are not of the interior-driven type have high, 
flush - sided doors in torpedo fashion. One of the vehicles, 


again, is of a species which can be used either as a limousine or 


landaulet, thus further illustrating the tendency of the times. 
Two interior driving cars are shown, one being of the handsome 
enclosed limousine type which the firm was the first to produce, 
and which was the chief object of attention at last year’s show. 
It is now fitted, however, with a scuttle front. The other car is a 
coupé limousine, which at first sight would appear to seat two persons 
only. The interior is spacious enough, however, to allow of a flap 
seat in the front left-hand corner, while a dickey seat for two persons 


can be unfolded at the rear. Messrs. Mulliner have also introduced 





CABRIOLET BODY COCKSHOOT 


BY J. 
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VERY part of the Daimler Car is constructed on sound 
scientific principles and is made to do its work—and it does 





The Cars are made by skilled engineers in the greatest British Motor Factory. 


Ask any man who owns one, or anyone who has ridden in one, what it can do. be 
Enquire about its speed ; its hill climbing power ; its low cost of upkeep ; its ® 
freedom from mechanical breakdown ; and he will tell you that it is 
“’ the most perfect car he has ever known. . 


Then come to us and we will prove the New Daimler an engineering feat. 
We will tell you about the principle of its construction ; the carefulness with 
which every part is made; the completeness and care taken in its an 
manufacture, which make it perfect. an 
Its ease of running ; its strength and speed, rendering it a better car than has 
ever been turned out. Th 
Nothing—absolutely nothing—could be done to make a better car. is 





Prospective purchasers 0, cars who require a reasonably quick delivery should place oraers now. cal 


The Daimler Company, Limited, COVENTRY. Th 
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SPENCER MOULTON RIM : 
DETACHABLE AND DIVIDED : 


Just think what that means—“ Detachable ”—it comes off the rim 























completely, and you can fit another spare rim to the wheel. 
“ Divided”—being split circumferentially you need only take off om” 





half the rim, fit in a deflated spare tyre and pump it up! 


Either operation is only a ten minutes job! The Spencer Moulton 
rim is a trouble saver—once you see it you will have it. You 
don’t need to carry heavy extra wheels about with you. The 
Spencer Moulton rim does all that an extra wheel will do and 
much more—without the extra weight! 








Olympia. 


GEO. SPENCER MOULTON € Co., 


Specimens of rims and tyres may be seen 
Lid. ; Stand 298. at Harvey Frost's Exhibition of Motor 
Kingston Mills, Bradjord-on-Avon, Wilts Accessories. °7 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


(Don’t fail to inspect our well-known 
Three-Ribbed Tyre.) 
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SIX-CYLINDER DAIMLER 
a new Vee wind screen, with adjustable panels, which are set at 
an angle instead of in the same vertical plane. 

A propos of bright colours, which have been referred to, 
another example to the point is seen on a limousine on W. and F. 
Thorn’s stand. This is an imposing vehicle in itself, but as it 
is painted azure blue and occupies a prominent 
naturally attracts no small amount of attention. In the way of 
brilliant effect, however, perhaps nothing is more remarkable than 
the landaulet on the Connaught Motor and Carriage Compary’s 
stand. It is painted in a new shade, which is 
described as ‘‘ Coronation purple,’’ and _ the 
effect is unmistakably impressive. A _ neat 
little two-seated coupé, with a folding dickey at 
option, is shown by the firm of Alford and Alder, 
and the design will be hard to beat for vehicles 
of that type. Interior-driven coupés are usually 
fixtures, but in this particular pattern the hood 
can be folded back and the front screen for- 
ward, so as to make a perfectly open car. 
The chief feature in the design, however, 
is that the body overlaps the chassis and is 
brought below the top of the frame, with the 
result that the floor-level is lower than usual. 
An unusually large amount of tool space is 
provided, and the little car is quite remarkable 
as a town and country two-seater combined. 

A very interesting example of the desire 
to make even large enclosed bodies suitable for 
touring may be found in the “ All-weather ”’ 
inside driving saloon shown by Salmons and 
Sons. It is a veritable Pullman when closed ; 
yet for fine weather the body can be completely 
opened by one person. There is a special folding 
head on a new principle, and the pillars which 
support the roof are also collapsible. The 
details of the car are worked out with great care ; the driver, for 
example, can count on being comfortable, no matter what his 
length of limb, as the driving seat can be moved backwards or 
forwards by means of a small handle. 


position, it 


The seat to his left also 
works in a sliding guide, and can be pushed forward under the 
torpedo dash when not in use, or can be entirely removed. 

There is not very much that is new in the way of internal 
fittings, but there is considerable variety in the forms of folding 
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i seats employed. Quite a number of these are detach- 
able, while those which are fixed to the floor and have 
folding back rests are also swivelled, so that they can 
be used in any position. Some of these seats are hung on 

to a corner bracket, while several may be found which 
slide in grooves along the floor of the car. Fancy fittings 
are somewhat scarce, but on a _ very fine D-fronted 
limousine by J. Cockshoot and Co. the electric-light 
equipment includes a hand mirror surrounded by five 
tiny lamps. On one of the bodies of Barker and Co. 
there is a novelty in the shape of an electric telephone 
instead of a speaking tube. 

Upholstery is mostly in grey cloth or cord, without 
any particular embellishment; but Parisian tapestry 
is used in one or two cases, and with particularly good 
effect on a landaulet by William Vincent. Special atten- 
tion has been devoted on this car to the upholstering 
of the door, and the design used is undoubtedly attrac- 
tive. Perhaps the quaintest fitting supplied with a car, however, is 
a large wicker basket on a torpedo phaeton by Botwoods, Limited. 
It is intended for sporting purposes, and can be put into the back 
of the car before starting, say, on a shooting expedition, the back seats 
having been previously removed. 


The basket is as deep and broad 
as the well of the body itself, and can be made to hold a large amount 
of game or general articles without spoiling the sides of the car. 
Open bodies in the carriage section are not particularly 
numerous, and it must be conceded that they do not offer anything 





NOVELTY. ON THE FIAT STAND. 

very revolutionary in design. Most of them are fitted with a 
Cape-cart hood of the ‘‘ one-man ’’ type—-that is to say, one which 
can be opened or closed by a single pair of hands. A very good 
example, by the way, of Cape-cart hood is to be found on the stand 
of E. and H. Hora. It is altogether free from the usual arrange- 
ment of expanding sticks, and does away entirely with the known 
difficulty of mounting to the front seat of a touring car when the 
Cape-cart hood is already extended. 

The manufacturers’ section on the ground floor in- 
cludes many handsome cars of the covered type, in 
many cases duplicates of those seen in the carriage- 
builders’ section. One leading firm of coachmakers, 
however, namely, that of Hooper and Co., does not 
appear as a direct exhibitor; but there is a very highly- 
finished example of Hooper work in the shape of a 
Charron London Motor 
Garage Company’s stand. One of the covered cars 


limousine-landaulet on the 


which attracts special attention among those shown 
by chassis manufacturers themselves is an enclosed 
Berline limousine on the Fiat stand; something similar 
was seen at the last Paris Show. Its most curious 
feature is that the front screen is shaped like the ram 
of a vessel, and is carried out so as to make a continuous 
line with the bonnet. The most interesting detail of 
this body, because it is practical into the bargain, 
is the provision of a special cabinet at the back of the 
car to hold a spare tire, tools, etc. It is not in the 
nature of an excrescence, however, and when the doors 
are shut its presence is unsuspected 

On the Vauxhall stand is a decided novelty in the 
shape of a torpedo phaeton without any doors whatever. 
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“SHEER PERFECTION OF DESIGN 


in every detail and accuracy of workmanship —in combination with the best materials ”—make the 











what it is: the finest achievement of motor car manufacture. 


To appreciate in some degree its qualities and capacities send for the new catalogue, in which the Vauxhall factory 
and its products are described and illustrated with scores of interesting pictures. 


But particularly we desire to take you for a drive in a Vauxhall motor carriage: 
this is our best argument. You have only to make an appointment and a car is at your service. 








OPEN. ** Sutherland " three-quarter cabriolet, seating six (or seven at need) 20 h.p. 4 cyl. CLOSED. 
Seventeen other models shown in catalogue, sent on request. 
VAUXHALL MOTORS, LIMITED, 180-182, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telephones: 3955-6 Mayfair OLYMPIA, STAND No. 55. Telegrams : ‘‘ Whirling, London.”’ 
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Brooklands, Oct. 21st, Ig11. 


SINGER MAUDSLAYE 


beats all records 


for the 16-rating class. 


Flying Half Mile 90°04 M.P.H. 
and 10 laps (27°699 miles, from 
standing start) 81 M.P.H. 
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The New Transmission Gear fitted to 1912 

Maudslay Cars constitutes the greatest improvement, 

and most unique departure in design that has been 

achieved. SILENCE ON EVERY GEAR 
equal to the best direct drives. 


17-H.P Touring Car. 


NEW MODEL for 1912 


27-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER | 


on the lines of the 


Famous “SWEET SEVENTEEN.” 


| | | 


a 


This is PROOF POSITIVE that for 
EFFICIENCY the Singer stands alone. 


We do NOT (like some firms) build er Sy 
special engines. We gain all our victories STAND 64 OLYMPIA 


with ENGINES OF STANDARD DESIGN, November 3 to November 11. 


BORE, AND STROKE. 
' Works— Showrooms— 
COVENTRY. 60, PICCADILLY, 
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Singer Motor Co., Coventry 


London Agents RAWLENCE & WATSON, 
Sackville Street, W. 


Olympia, Stand No. 83 
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Access to the rear seats is provided by means 
of a couple of steps on the mudguard, set in 
just the same fashion as those on the paddle-box 
of a steam-boat. No provision whatever of this 
kind is made as regards the front seats, and the 
driver and front passenger have no option but 
to stride over the high enclosed side from the 
platform. To a long-limbed man this might be 
easy ; but a short man, even if he did not find 
the task difficult, would at all events be liable to 
damage the paint, while imagination conjures 
up all sorts of horrible possibilities if the feat 
were attempted by a lady ina hobble-skirt. At 
the same time, with its Prince Henry bonnet 
and scuttle, and the rear of the body rounded 
in boat-shaped fashion in order to conceal the 
petrol tank, the car undoubtedly presents a really 
trim appearance, and is nicely finished in a 
pleasing shade of royal blue. 

Of the open touring cars generally it may 
be said that the display is finer than ever as 
regards finish, and concerns design, 
ventional ideas are regarded as wholly adequate. 


also as so long as con- 
Even some of 
the light, inexpensive cars have excellent bodies, as witness the 
Arrol-Johnstons. The torpedo, in so far as that may be taken to 
express a body without projections, and not necessarily boat- 
shaped, rules the field, and scuttle dashes are universal. 

The one type of body which is smart and practical alike, 
and in every way satisfactory; from a touring point of view, is the 
two-seater in its best forms. 


But though four people require twice 
as much luggage as two, makers generally shirk outright the task 
of providing even half 

the luggage accommo- 

dation on a four-seater 

that is 
anv up-to-date 
The 
seated car is virtually 
put 
vehicle 


available on 
two- 
seater. four- 
forward 
out-and- 
journeys 


as a 
for 
home or 
at 
In another re- 
spect, the 
prevailing type of 
body is often un- 
suitable 


week - end trips 
most. 


moreover, 


for touring ; 


50 
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the large number of firms who are now supplying electric lamps 
and lighting outfits in the way of small car dynamos and storage 
So usual, indeed, is it becoming to equip cars with 
set of electric lamps and _ the current 
producing and that several 
make special provision for the installation of dynamos, while 


batteries. 
a complete necessary 


storing apparatus chassis-makers 
others are going so far as to include a complete electric-lighting 
plant among the standard fittings supplied. 

We believe that to C. A. Vandervell and Co. belongs the credit 
1904 a 
dynamo designed 


of placing on the market as early as successful car 


to 
ata 


work c oOn- 


stantly varying 
speed. A very large 
number of what are 
known as the C.A.V.. 
sets are now in 
detail 


ments are constantly 


use, 
and improve- 
being made. In place 
to 
connection 


of a ‘‘ cut-out” 
break the 
between the dynamo 
and the accumulators 
when the engine stops 


or is running too slow 


the back rests have to generate sufficient 
been getting lower and current to charge the 
lower every year, and A COMFORTABLE TOURING METALLURGIOQUE. accumulators, the 
there are compara- C.A.V. system 
tively few phaetons in the whole of Olympia~on which one could employs a simple free-wheel of the pawl and ratchet type 
lean one’s shoulders when tired with a long drive. As a matter between the pulley and the armature spindle. Below a certain 
of fact, the advantages which the torpedo type appeared engine speed the armature ceases to be driven and free-wheels 


to offer on its first appearance, in the way of increased shelter 
from the high sides, have been nullified by the gradual flattening 
of the back rests in deference to the “‘ boat’ idea ; and it can only 
be hoped that before the next show comes round in its cycle a sensible 
reaction against this tvranny will have taken place. 
ACCESSORIES AND TIRES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
THE outstanding feature of the accessory stands this year is 
undoubtedly the prominence given to electric lighting for cars and 
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12—15 H.P. MERCEDES 


TWO-SEATER 


slowly as a motor under the action of current flowing back from the 
The 
1} amperes even 


amount of thus lost is small, 


the stopped, 
and, of course, in such circumstances, or when travelling very 


accumulators. current very 


however, only when engine is 


slowly through traffic, the dynamo would be switched off by 
hand. In the latest models the free-wheel, instead of being 


interposed between the armature spindle and the armature itself, 
now forms an integral part of the pulley on the exterior of the 
machine. 


The types of C.A.V. dynamos at present standardised 
number four, with outputs varying from 


5 amperes at 6 volts to 10 amperes at 
12 


volts. It is, of course, an expensive matter 
to fit a car with a complete electric-lighting 


but the difference 


outfit ; between the new 
system and a set of oil and acetylene lamps 
is not so great as might be supposed, as 


there is a saving on the simpler construction 


of the electric lamps. C. A. Vandervell supply 


twenty-four alternative sets, which include 


dynamo, battery, switchboard and lamps, at 
#12 17s. 3d. for a 
taxicab without headlights, up to {41 17s. 9d 


prices which range from 
for large and powerful limousines with full set 
of lamps for exterior and interior lighting. On 
Stand 242 in the North Gallery the firm 
are showing, besides their lighting dynamos 
lamps and batteries in variety and a full 
display of the C.A.V. magnetos. 
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A new type of car dynamo which has some interesting features 


is the ‘‘ Magician,’’ exhibited by the United Motor Industries on 
Stand 171. This is shown in operation, that is to say, at work and 
charging under conditions similar to those on a car, and at speeds 
varying from 700 to 5,000 revolutions per minute. Without going 
into technical details, it may be mentionedt hat, when the engine 
speeds sink below 800 revolutions per minute, the dynamo auto- 
matically cuts itself out. The voltage is always steady, but the 
amperage can be varied between 7 amperes and 14 amperes. The 
complete outfit, including head, side and tail lights, switchboard, 
accumulator and electric horn, is exhibited 

The old-established firm of Peto and Radford show a 
car dynamo of high efficiency, in which a special form of f 
slipping clutch is employed for control purposes. Three 
sizes of this dynamo are made, and these, with a fine 
selection of lamps, can be seen on Stand 174. Another 
car dynamo witha well-known name and first-rate 1eputa- 
tion is the Ducellier, shown by A. Godin on Stand 222. 
In this case permanent magnets are used, and the ‘‘cut- 
out” isasimple automatic switch. Visitors to this stand 
should not overlook the new side-lamps, which are of 
very graceful design. The Lodge installation, shown for 
the first time, possesses many good features, including 
extreme simplicity and compactness. The driving 
pulley on the clutch shaft of the car is adjustable, so 
that the speed of the dynamo can be adjusted to suit 
particular requirements. Fifteen amperes at 6 volts is 
given by the dynamo, which is of the permanent magnet 
type. An excellent idea is the provision of a_ glow- 
lamp behind the switchboard, so that the voltmeter 
and ammeter can be read at night. For use with their 
lighting installation, Messrs. Lodge Brothers have 
produced some special head and side lamps _ which 
will repay inspection, the former, though of the anti-dazzling 
type, being very powerful. Messrs. Smith and Son are another 
firm who are showing a lighting installation for the first time. 
The dynamo has been specially built for them by the British 
Thomson-Houston Company. The effect of the varying speed of 
the car is counteracted by an ingenious electric-control device 
mounted in the switchboard, the result being a constant output 
of 8 amperes supplied to the accumulator. Blériot, Limited, show 
on Stand 194 an excellent car dynamo which has been on the 
market for some time. The mechanical ‘ 


cut out’’ hitherto used 
has been replaced by one of the electric type. Another lighting set 
which has proved its worth in actual use is the C.J.L. Magnetolite, 
which is to be seen on the stand of Jarrott and Letts, No. 54. 
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A novel accessory for lighting outfits is shown by 
Van Raden and Co., the makers of the well-known 
spun-glass accumulators, on Stand 173. It is known 
as the V.R. electric-light controller, and in size is little 
larger than an ordinary ignition switch. In operation 
it controls all the lamps on a car, including higher voltage 
head-lights, and enables the side lamps to be run at 
half-power when standing still or running through well- 
lighted streets. As this result is obtained without the 
use of a resistance of any kind the saving in current is 
very large. It is also possible by means of the con- 
trolle: to equalise the current in the cells when all the 
lamps are turned off. Needless to say, in order to 
obtain these results the two halves of the battery 
are connected together through the controller, but 
The Lithanode 
Company make a speciality on Stand 178 of their 4-volt lighting 
set, which they contend gives as efficient a light with properly 
designed lamps and as great a penetrating power as those run on 
8 volts or 12 volts. They claim that with their 12in. 4-volt head- 


the wiring-up is easily understood. 


lamp newspaper print can be read with ease at a distance of 20o0yds. 
A novelty is a twin head-light, which consists of two lamps joined 
together. Motorists who know the difficulty of driving in a fog 
should not miss the Lithanode amber bulbs, which give a light 
that has remarkable penetrative power. The bulbs can be easily 
fitted, and if carried on a car can be placed in position at any moment 
when required. This firm has been experimenting with a car 
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dynamo for some time, and its appearance on the market 
may be expected at an early date. 

Although somewhat overshadowed by the general interest taken 
in the electric lamps and generators, acetylene and oil lighting 
makes a good display, and for some years to come the older form 
of lighting is likely to be seen on the majority of cars on the road. 
Blériot, Ducellier, Rushmore, Lucas and Brown Brothers are among 
the firms who have a world-wide reputation for motor-car lamps, 
and all show their latest novelties on their stands in the galleries. 


TirREs, WHEELS AND Rims. 

ON the selection of a good tire depends much of the motorist’s 
comfort on the road, and to a considerable degree the 
amount of hisannual expenditure. It is a little difficult, 
however, for the keenest visitor to summon up much 
enthusiasm over the tire exhibits, for the reason 
that, outwardly at least, there is little to distinguish 
the goods displayed on the various stands. Few 
will fail to notice, however, the large reductions 
which have been made of late in_ retail prices, 
reductions which, if the present level be main- 
tained, will have a marked effect on one’s tire 
bill for the year. The Dunlop Company exhibit 
for the first time their new steel-studded leather- 
treaded tire, which has been under trial, including 
participation in Continental road-racing, the severest 
test of all, for upwards of twelve months, with 
results which, we are informed, have been entirely satis- 
factory. The leather tread holds the studs with a 
tenacity which rubber can hardly achieve, and 
we predict a popular future for the new Dunlop 
cover. 
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On the Continental 
Stand (299) can be seen 
the four types of — cover 
made by this famous firm, 
viz., the square tread, the 
three-ribbed, the red-black 
steel-armoured non-skid, 
and the leather _ steel- 
armoured non-skid. An 
excellent combination on a 
car is to have rubber-steel 
non-skids on the near rear 
and off front wheels and 
three-ribbed covers on the 
remaining two. Studded non- 
skids on both back wheels 
are dangerous on dry wood 
pavement, and all-rubber tires are the same in grease. Then it must 
be remembered that the front wheel skid is generally more disastrous 
than the ordinary form of side-slip. The 1912 pattern of the 
Continental detachable rim is one of the simplest devices of the 
kind on the market. It is made in one piece, so that the ordinary 
binding flange is done away with, and the unscrewing of five nuts 
permits the removal of the rim and tire together. Michelin tires 
are known and appreciated the world over and require no descrip- 
tion, the square tread and non-skid types being familiar objects 
wherever roads are used by motor-cars. Among the accessories 
shown on this stand are the Michelin bolt valve, which enables the 
ordinary security valves to be dispensed 
with, and the Michelin air-cylinders for 
inflating tires. Those in search of a 
simple and safe detachable rim should 
not overlook the Michelin, which was 
one of the first placed on the market. 
Anotherdetachable rim which possesses some 
excellent features is the Spencer-Moulton, 
to be seen on Stand 298. It is divided into 
two portions, the rim proper and the outer 
flange, which are quickly and securely con- 
nected together by eight small bolts. 
Should a burst or puncture occur, one can 
either remove the entire rim and the 
damaged tire and replace them with a spare 
rim carrying a fully-inflated tire, or one 
can easily repair or replace the tire only by 
removing the outer flange. Four types of 
Spencer-Moulton coveis are made, viz., the 
plain, grooved, three-ribbed and studded. 
We learn that the three-ribbed pattern in 





THE CONTINENTAL DETACHABLE 
RIM. t912 PATTERN. 


particular has met with marked success THE DUNLOP DETACHABLE WHEEL. 


during the past year. 

Polack solid tires are perhaps better known than the pneumatics 
now manufactured by the same company, but the Polack Tire and 
Rubber Company, whose stand is No. 306, have been paying great 
attention to the latter type of tire, and are certainly turning out 
covers of first-rate quality. Four patterns are made, round and 
square treads, and non-skids faced with rubber and leather. The 
price of Palmer tires has hitherto been a detriment to their use 
by many motorists who had no doubt as to their wonderful wearing 
qualities, but recent reductions have to a great extent removed 
this objection. In the metal-studded cord tire the studs are 
inserted in the tread before the latter is vulcanised, with the result 
that they remain in 
position even under 
the severest conditions 
of use. A tire-pressure 
tester of novel design 
should be examined 
on this stand. The 
North British Rubber 
Company have a 
varied display, includ- 
ing a tire with a 
specially-designed 
tread which, it is 
claimed, forms an ex- 
tremely efficient non- 
skid, an_ all-rubber 
studded cover and a 
detachable rim _ for 
whose operation no 
tools are required. In 


SIDDELEY-DEASY 
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the Goodrich steel-studded 
cover, shown on _ Stand 
300, a layer of pure Para 
rubber is inter - 
posed between the leather 
tread which carries the 
studs and the carcase of 
the tire. This layer acts as 
a buffer to the studs and 
prevents them damaging the 
fabric beneath. The Good- 
rich all-rubber non-skid was 





the original cover of this 
type, and has now been on 
the English market for five 
years. It is impossible to deal in detail with all the tire firms 
represented at Olympia, but no report of this section of the 
exhibition would be complete without mention of the Peter 
Union tires, a German product of which we have often heard 


NEW LIGHT RUDGE-WHITW ORTH 
WHEEL. 


excellent reports. 

Detachable rims and detachable wheels without number are 
to be seen at Olympia, and comparatively few modern cars are 
without one or other of these devices for minimising the incon- 
venience and delay which result from any failure of a tire on 
the road and for facilitating repairs. The detachable wire 
wheel has grown in popularity enormously during the past two or 
three years, with the result that the motorist has now several types 
from which to choose. Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth, the pioneer 
firm in this branch of the industry, 
are still pre-eminent in it, and except 
in the case of a few car manufacturers 
who make a type of wheel of their 
own, Rudge-Whitworth detachable wire 
wheels are fitted, either as an extra 
or as a part of the standard equip- 
ment, to most of the leading machines 
on the market. The fact that they 
are fitted to the King’s own Cars 1s 
sufficient guarantee of their safety when 
used with care and _ intelligence. First 
introduced in 1906, these wheels have 
undergone many modifications; but if 
is significant that the pattern now in 
use was first shown at the Olympia 
Exhibition of 1909, since when no 
alteration whatever has been found to 
be necessary in the case of the wheels 
used for ordinary town = or touring 
cars. For light cars, however, two 
smaller sizes of less substantial design 
have recently been introduced, and can 


be seen on Stand 301. One of these is illustrated here- 
with. These small wheels were used on the tiny Bugatti 
car which was first in its class in the Grand Prix on 
the Sarthe Circuit. As to the convenience of detachable wire 


wheels there can be no question; but it is mteresting to 
note that the makers claim that their use increases the life 
of the tires owing to the lessening of the unsprung weight 
and the better cooling of the tire through the metal rim 
and spokes. The detachable wheel made by the Dunlop Company 
is shown in operation, and it will be noticed that a good 
feature is that the locking device is at once positive and visible 
to the eye, so 
that no internal 
defects can deceive 
one into helheving 
that the whel is 
locked when it 1s 
not. Everyone 
knows the Stepney 
spare wheel, if only 
for the reason that 
nearly every taxi- 
cab in London is 
equipped with this 
simple means of 
avoiding the neces- 
sity of repairing or 
replacing a damaged 
tire by the _ road- 
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LIGHT TOURING CAR. side. The great ad- 
Fitted with Rudge-Whitworth detachable wheels. 


vantage of the usual 
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form of Stepney wheel is that it can be used on any car. At 
Olympia, however, there is shown a new type which requires a 
special flange on the rims of the car wheels. The improved Stepney 
can be placed in position literally in a few seconds; but we fancy 
that the older pattern, which, of course, is still on the market, 
will retain much of its popularity for the reason stated. The 
same firm exhibit a new Stepney tire corset for strengthening 
a burst or badly-worn cover. The corset is fixed in position merely 
by moistening its edges with petrol. To those who prefer the 
appearance of the ordinary artillery wheel to 
variety now so fashionable, but 


the wire-spoked 


require something stronger and 
wood as a material, the Sankey steel wheels 


on Stand 290 will appeal 


more durable than 
There are climates which quickly play 
havoc with the best of wood wheels, and in some countries a steel 
wheel, such as the Sankey, is almost a necessity. They can be 
obtained in either the fixed or detachable form, and the soundness of 
their design and construction is beyond question. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A SPEEDOMETER is so much a necessary 
part of the equipment of every car that it is 
satisfactory to note that there is a marked ten- 
dency to reduce the price of these ingenious 
devices, and at the same time to improve their 
reliability. For instance, one can obtain the 
smallest type of Smith instrument, which regis- 
ters speeds up to sixty miles an hour and the 
total distance run, for {3 10s. This and other 
patterns can be seen on Stand 212. The Cowey 


Engineering Company show a 5-guinea model 


which should answer the requirements of the 
owner of a small car admirably. The same firm, 


who, by the 


way, guarantee their instru- 
ments for twelve months, whatever the 
distance covered, also exhibit an ingenious 


recording speed indicator for the protection of the careful driver. 
Should an accident occur, the Cowey will show a complete record 
of every speed attained during the last half mile ; 
to say, on proof of speed generally depends the liability in such 


and, needless 
cases. Markt and Co. show the well-known Jones speedometers, 
including a new 3-guinea model registering speeds up to fifty miles 
per hour and the season’s mileage, a trip recorder adding another 
guinea to the price. Another Jones instrument gives a written 
record on a paper chart of the time the car is running, the number 
and duration of every stop, the mileage travelled between the 
stops, the speed of the car between the stops, the average speed for 
the day, and the time the car returns to the motor-house. Messrs. 
Frodsham, the well-known watchmakers of Bond Street, show some 
workmanlike instruments on Stand 263, ranging in price from four 
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guineas upwards. The Frodsham speedometers 
have not been long on the market, but, as might 
be expected from the experience of these makers 
in turning out high-class mechanism, they are 
rapidly growing in popularity among motorists. 

The reputation of the Aster firm as makers 
of petrol motors is fully upheld by the exhibit 
on Stand 215 of sevén engines varying in power 
from a four-cylinder 14 h.p. up to a six-cylinder 
80 h.p. A new model is a six-cylinder, 75m.m. 
bore by 110m.m. stroke, rated at 20°5 h.p. The 
design in every instance is very clean and the 
workmanship of the highest class. Another well- 
known firm who specialise in the construction of 
petrol motors are White and Poppe, whoalso show 
their newest models at Olympia. The greatest 
care has been taken to eliminate 
and the result is said to be an engine of 
remarkable silence. The latest type of White and Poppe carbu- 
rettor, which is to be seen on many well-known cars in the main 
hall, is also on view. 


noise, 


Magnetos, coils, accumulators and ignition apparatus of every 
kind are dozens of stands in the gallery, and 
it is difficult to make a selection worthy of special mention. A 
distinct novelty is the Lodge twin-ignition plug, which is shown for 
the first time. 


to be seen on 


This enables two distinct systems of ignition to 
be used quite independently, with only one sparking plug per 
cylinder. Another useful device is the Lodge patent automatic 
reversing switch for preventing the pitting of trembler blades. On 
the Bosch stand it will be noticed that the greatest care has been 
taken to make the 1912 patterns of the Bosch magnetos absolutely 
water, oil and dirt 
attachment, and machines which will give a good spark in the most 
retarded position, will also be found on the stand. The V.S.M. 


proof. Magnetos with automatic advance 








LANDAULET BY BARKER. 
dual ignition is shown by the Electrical and Ordnance Accessories 
Company on Stand 255. The advantage of this apparatus is 
that it combines two systems, either of which may be used con- 
tinuously. It is fitted with a differential advance ana retard 
giving 57 per cent. on the coil and 30 per cent. or the magneto, so 
that one ignition lever can be used for both. 

Wind screens are to be found in every part of the building, 
as there is hardly a car at Olympia which is not equipped with a 
screen of some sort. On the whole, they show an improvement 
in rigidity and ease of adjustment, though in some cases the joints 
hardly seem designed to withstand the hard wear to which they 
are subjected onacar. On the Auster stand a front torpedo shield 
and the popular extending back shield are fitted to a body for demon- 
stration purposes. The stand is really one of the most interesting in 
the gallery to the prospective purchaser of a 
car, as he can see here many of the latest things 
in screens, hoods and seat fittings. Messrs. 
F. M. Russell and Co. exbibit on Stand 203 a 
new wind shield, which can be placed at any 
angle by the driver without stopping the car. 
The change of position is made simply by 
rotating a milled disc within reach of the driver, 
who need not take his eyes from the road while 
making the adjustment. The shield is neat in 
appearance and appears to be of a rigid design. 

Harvey, Frost and Co., the firm who were 
the first to make properly-vulcanised tire repairs 
a possibility in the private garage, are intro- 
ducing on Stand 206 a new vulcanising material 
called H.F. Plastene, which enables vulcanising 
to be carried out at a lower temperature and 
in shorter time. All the Harvey Frost machines 
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The more different cars you own or use the 
more firmly are you convinced of the supremacy 
of FIAT. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the standard of motor car merit amongst 
buyers of judgment, the world around, is the 


FIAT 


The FIAT car is perfected by the finest engineering skill in the world, and every 
FIAT—no matter what the price—is a model of FIAT excellence and FIAT value. 





A FIAT car completely equipped—£500 and no extras. 


In the FIAT “Light Fifteen” (developing nearly 30 actual H.P.), all-round efficiency in the 

hands of the amateur has been the first consideration from the drawing office to the road test 

and has been the object attained in this model. It is essentially the car for general use in town 

and country. Fitted with beautifully designed and finished landaulette body—completely 

equipped in every detail—it is a perfect model of FIAT value—ready for the road. It costs 
complete, {500 and no extras. 


The standard tyre fitted to all FIAT cars is the one we consider best--MICHELIN 


See the FIAT Stand, No. 38, at Olympia. 
Models from 12 h.p. to 50 h.p. Prices from £325 to £1,000 


FIAT MOTORS, LTD. 15047 | 


7946 
. ” a oh 94 

Telegrams + “ Fiatism, London. Head Offices & Showrooms : 37-38 Long Acre, London, W.C, lelephones: 7948 - Gerrard 
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The FIAT 
“Light Fitteen”’ 
Single Landaulette, 





as described 
above. 
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are on view, ranging from the large plants for trade use to the 
little H.F. Baby Vulcaniser, which is, nevertheless, perfectly 
capable of effecting serious tire repairs. These latter might be less 
frequently necessary if an ingenious device shown by the Parsons 
Non-skid Company were generally used. It consists of a special 
type of security bolt, which acts as a tire-pressure indicator. The 
bolt is hollow and carries a plunger, the inner end of which presses 
against the inner tube. The outer end is in contact with a small 
piston acting against a spring which operates the indicator, which 
is arranged to show 
a red disc when the 
pressure in the tire 
falls below a_prede- 
termined point. The 
same firm have also 
brought out an 
ingenious method of 
repairing small punc- 
tures in inner tubes 
quickly and 
effectively. 

Motor trunks in 
great variety are 
shown by Messrs. J. 
B. Brooks and Co. on 
Stand 214, and by 
Limited. 
The former firm will 


Finnigans, 


provide a_  suitably- 
shaped trunk for any 


conceivable place A DE DIETRICH SALOON. 


inside or outside any 
car, which, of course, makes for economy of space, a matter of 
the greatest importance when touring. The Brooks Instantus 
holders constitute an excellent method of fixing trunks in position, 
as they are instantaneous in action and perfectly secure, and at 
the same time easy to release. Finnigans have an attractive 
display of motor canteens and tea and luncheon cases, a speciality 
being a combined tea and luncheon box, forming a footstool. 
Another useful article is a compact folding table to carry on a car. 
To enumerate even a tenth of the accessories shown at Olympia 
would be impossible in the space at our disposal; but there are still 
a few exhibits which attracted attention during our 
tour of the galleries. Brown Brothers have a very good 
display of their Gabriel horns and bugles and a new 
horn which is operated by the suction of the engine 
instead of the exhaust. The same firm show an ingenious 
device in the shape of a wind screen cleaner, which 
enables the driver to remove dirt, snow or moisture 
from the glass without leaving his seat. Hedley S. Hunt 
and Co., among a variety of articles, exhibit a clever tool 
consisting of a small electric torch and a magnet for 
locating and recovering nuts, pins, washers or any similar 
article which may have fallen into a position which 
cannot be reached by the hand. The well-known Lever 
Spring Suspension and the Premier Shock Absorber are 
shown by the Lever Spring Company. The Steel Barrel 
Company have on view a storage and measuring instal- 
lation for petrol, which will interest the owners of large 
garages or private motor-houses. Duralumin, the new 
alloy of which so much has been heard of late, can be 
seen on the stand of the Electric and Ordnance Accessories 
Company, one of the subsidiary companies owned by 
Vickers, Limited; it is an alloy of aluminium having 
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the strength of high-class mild steel, but weighing only 
one-third. It will take a natural polish equal to that 
of nickel-plating, and withstands atmospheric influences. 
Tools to delight the heart of the amateur mechanic are 
shown in profusion by Richard Melhuish, Limited, and 
lathes and shapers by Drummond Brothers. The former 
firm have designed a new motor bench complete with all 
tools for a private owner’s workshop. G. T. Riches and 
Co. on Stand 168 also have some very useful tools for 
the motor-house, including a simple soldering outfit, 
consisting of a combined blow-lamp and soldering iron, 
at a very moderate price. A tire inflator worked off the 
flywheel of the engine should certainly be inspected. 
Last in point of spectacular interest, though important 
as representing the almost universal source of power 
for the motor-car, are the stands of the petrol distillers. 
The green cans in which the American Oil Company 
distribute the famous Pratt’s spirit are too familiar to 
arrest attention, but the visitor may find something to 
interest him in photographs which reveal the processes through which 
the spirit has to pass before it is packed for delivery to the user. 
SOME LESSONS OF i1ogII. 

T might reasonably be imagined that by this time practically 
everything which could have been said or written about 
the present Olympia Motor Show had been put on record. 
I think that, in one way or another, it has; but it has been 
written or said by persons stating facts, as facts, and not, 

as arule, by those who 
wish to enquire into 
reasons and to antici- 
pate effects. My object 
in writing this article 
is to consider the cause 
of the various changes 
and modifications in 
design which are ap- 
parentat Olympia, and 
to utter a word of 
warning to those who 
are tempted to cham- 
pion the new order 
of things without due 
appreciation of the 
really important pro- 
blems_ involved. I 
wish, in short, to 
emphasise the need 
for caution in accept- 
ing those departures 
as desirable. 

Let us, first of all, consider the two principal alterations which 
are to be observed in the design of the 1912 pattern engine. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the changes in question are increased 
stroke and chain-operated timing gear. Now, it has been proved, 
beyond all question, that, up to a certain point, increase in stroke 
means increase in brake horse-power. The Treasury regulations 
on the subject of taxation being what they are, it is obviously 
desirable that we shall obtain our horse-power by lengthening the 
piston travel (which is not taken into account by the Treasury), 
and not by increasing the cylinder diameter (which is). Therefore, 
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J. VIGMERY 225. J, VICKERY 


MOTOR 
‘ REQUISITES 

















J.C VICKERY 
R 3019. Very comfortable Foot 
Muffs, for long motor or railway 

journeys. 
Green, Blue or Brown 

Leather, 42/- 
Waterproof Cloth, 25/- 
Fawn Morocco, §§/- 


No. R 2995.  Vickery’s Registered and R 3060. Vickery’s Regis- 
Exclusive Moss Green or Dark Blue tered Dustproof Foot 


Morocco Case, containing Lady’s Silk Rest and Luncheon Case 
Air for the Motor Car. 

144 by 15 by Gins. 
For two persons £8 10 0 


Motoring Coat and Hood, and 
Pillow, with useful Centre Pocket for 


odds and ends. Sonar £1450 
Only £2 15s. Small size unfitted, for (ay 
taking wraps or packages, ™ 
Size closed only 8 inches by 6 inches &c., £4 4s. 








| W. COLE & SONS, i1., 


Coach and Body Builders 
to 


ROYAL FAMILY. 





Call at Stand 113 and’ inspect some examples of 


our Body Work. 
Distinctive Design and High Class Finish. 


OLYMPIA sranv ITS. 


92, High Street, Kensington, London, W. 


E.A.L. 














The Tyre Novelty of Olympia 


A Metal Studded Tyre of Palmer Quality and Orginality 





This Steel Stud is about four times the actual Stand 


size of the one used in Palmer Studded Tyres. 
The studs are embedded in the rubber tread 

of the tyre by a method which combines No. 
absolute security with a degree of elasticity, 


making it impossible for the studs to be tornout 3 (0 7 
__ Gelegrams : ; THE PALMER sod RE LTD. Celephone : 


Gyricord, London. 119, 121, 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 1214 Gerrard. 
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our manufacturers have been strongly tempted to lengthen stroke absurd—and, indeed, it would have been so, for our designers had 
to the utmost limit of practical design, while leaving the bore not in these days learned more than the rudiments of the art of 
alone. And we have to consider the pros and cons, of the policy. safely reducing the weight of the reciprocating parts. However, 
A year ago a four-cylinder engine of 80m.m. bore was generally the policy which was first generally adopted in the autumn of Ig1o0 
designed to have a piston travel of 120m.m. Twelve months proved entirely successful, and the 80m.m. by I20m.m_ engine 
before, such a ratio of stroke to bore would have been considered has performed so remarkably well that its exponents have, naturally 
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enough, come to the conclusion that they may 
adventure still further afield. This year, then, 
we find the 80m.m. by 130m.m., the 80m.m. 
by 140m.m., the 80m.m. by 150m.m. and even the 
7om.m. by 170m.m. engine offered to the public 
as a motor in every way suited for ordinary 
touring use. Are we to place implicit confi- 
dence in the manufacturers, or are we not ? 
The answer to this question depends entirely 
upon the man who is called upon to reply. To 
the expert in automobile matters, to the man 
who is so constituted that he is able to regard 
and treat his engine as a living thing, I say 
without hesitation, trust the manufacturer 
The long-stroke engine will admirably fulfil 
your requirements ; it will give you good service 
and you will enjoy handling it. But to the 
motorist who looks upon his engine as—well, 
as an engine, as so many pieces of metal put 
together in such a way as to produce power ; to 
the man who desires fixed ignition and a motor 
which does not object to having the throttle 
suddenly opened to its fullest extent when the 
car is proceeding at five miles an hour on top 
speed—to this man I say,shun the long-stroke 
engine as you would the plague. In this, as 
in so many other problems, the human factor 
plays such a prominent part that no general 
rule, equally applicable in all circumstances, 
can be laid down. I may, however, 
say this: If you are accustomed to handle 
a powerful single-cylinder motor-cycle, the 
“nursing,” 
you will not find the least difficulty in obtaining 


engine of which calls for perpetual ‘ 


good results from the long-stroke motor when 
that motor is installed in a car chassis. If, on 
the other hand, you have been in the habit of 
driving a motor cycle or car whereof the engine 
has allowed you to play tricks with it, you will 
be surprised and pained by the tricks which 
the long-stroke and high compression (the two 
are generally encountered together) will play 
you. My advice, therefore, to the “rule 


” 


of thumb ”’ driver is that he shall not invest in 
a car of which the engine stroke is more than 
one and three-quarter times the bore. Then as 
to the silent chain for operating the valve gear. 
The year which is now drawing to a close has 
taught one lesson, namely, that the modern 
silent chain has many advantages over the spur 
wheel, provided the former is designed with an 
ample “ safety margin.” By this, I do not 
mean that, however light, within reason, a 
chain may be, there is much risk of breakage, 
but that the danger of stretch must be 
provided against, at all hazards. The greater 
number of the designers who employed chains 
twelve months ago to drive their engines’ 
cam-shafts have had no cause to regret their 
abandonment of the spur pinion, but one well- 
known firm did under-estimate the margin of 
safety which was desirable, and its misfortunes 
have served as a salutary warning to others. 
In the first place, then, it is necessary, when 
purchasing a new car with chain-operated valve 
gear, to assure one’s self that the chains are 
not likely to stretch; and, in the second, it 
is advisable to ascertain whether or not pro- 
vision is afforded for taking up any slackness 
which may eventually develop. This latter 
point has not, I am afraid, received from 
designers the attention which it merits, and too 
many of the 1912 season engines are constructed 
on lines which imply that, so soon as the timing 
gear chains become a trifle slack, there is no 
remedy short of fitting new chains. There are, 
at Olympia, several brilliant exceptions in 
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Your Best Friends 
Before, During and After 


A MOTOR SPIN 


A cup of hot soup immedi- 
ately before you start, hot 
milk, tea or coffee duringa ten 
minutes stop, and tea wait- 
ing—fresh and hot—when 
you come home, if you use a 


THERMOS 
THERMOS TABLE JUG 


With them you can have a hot drink at any moment, without trouble 


or delay. Ina THERMOS hot drinks keep steaming hot for 24 hours. 
From 6/6 to 11 Guineas 





















Test this for yourself. with a 6/6 Thermos if you like, and you will be amazed and delighted at the 
result. | The cold weather loses half its_terrcrs if you have a hot orink always ready at hand, indepen- 























dently of time, place or circumstances. With a Thermcs you have it, without fire, spirits, siove or servants. BEWARE OF IM ITATIONS 
Thermos goods have “THERMOS” on them 
From all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. Wholesale only: A. E. Gutmann & Co., 8, Long I.ane, London, E.C. 
—— aa 
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Steel > wheels THE SENSATION 


of the Olympia MotorShow 
SANKEY cuvanuaninn 
Patent Detachable Steel Wheels. 


Why? Because Sankey wheels are made of specially 
toughened pressed steel, far too powerful ever to be 
broken even under the severest side-strain. Steel 
wheels do not rot or split; collapse is practically an 





impossibility ; and they last 












Olympia 


almost exactly twice as Stand No. 
long as the most dur- ae ; 290 
able wooden wheels. es 
In addition, they 
are much lighter, 





11-h.p. CAR, complete with 
hood, screen, horn, headlights, side, 
and tail lamps, with two-seater body 


more elegant and 





£270 


With four-seater body 


easier to clean. 








SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 


: nfs 
as yas a 


t 
> 


BOOK LET. ee 
2 £285 
JOSEPH SANKEY iS 
& SONS, Ltd., Full particulars of this and other new models from 
Castle Works, 
HADLEY, SALOP. HUMBER LIMITED, Coventry. 


London: Holborn Circus, E.C.; 60-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 
Manchester: 33, Blackfriars St. Nottingham : Grey FriarGate. 
Southampton : 27, London Road. Agents Everywhere. 


L London Repair Works: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


London Showrooms 
87, DAVIES STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
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which the needful adjustment is provided, and the chassis on which 
such adjustment is to be found are, in my opinion, particularly 
worthy of attention. 
Let me now say a word about gear-boxes. In the first place, 
I regret exceedingly that the silent chain has not, in connection 
with the transmission system, made very much headway. One 
well-known firm—lI refer to Messrs. Maudslay—have adopted it, 
but, generally speaking, the old, old trains baladeurs hold sway. 
If there is one portion of the chassis ‘of the modern car which is 
capable of improvement, it is the sliding-pinion gear-box ; and yet 
year after year we find the same archaic system adopted. I can 
only hope that the new Maudslay gear-box will prove so successful 
during 1912 that the lead of the Coventry firm will be followed 
before long by other makers. In the olden days there was some 
excuse for the sliding-pinion gear, for then, and, indeed, until 
quite recently, no manufacturer had succeeded in producing a 
chain which was not almost absurdly addicted to stretch; but 
now that methods of chain construction have made such immense 
strides, there is no longer any reason why the power-wasting spur 
wheel should be employed for the transmission to the propeller 
shaft of the energy developed by the engine. One tendency which 
| am pleased to observe, in connection with gear-boxes, is in the 
direction of still further shortening the gear-shafts in order to 
prevent them ‘ whipping’’ when under load. Another point 
worthy of notice and commendation is that makers are this year 
more ready to equip low-powered chassis with gear-boxes which 
provide four forward speeds. There are, of course, many other 
features of the 1912 type chassis which afford opportunities for 
criticism, but those matters with which I have endeavoured to 
deal appear to me to be of the most immediate importance, and 
discussion of the rest must, so far as I am concerned, be set aside 
for a future occasion in 
tHe New 12—20 u.p. BENZ 
One of the most attractive of the many excellent small car 
chassis in the show is the new 12—20 h.p. Benz, which is staged by 
the Brompton Motor Company. The engine is of the long-stroke type, 
72m.m. bore by 120m.m. stroke, and is evidently intended to run 
at a high speed when required. All four cylinders are cast in one 
piece, and the appearance of the engine, with its cased-in valves 
and unobtrusive piping, is very neat. The water intake and outlet 
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are arranged to ensure that the circulation, which is on the 
thermo-siphon system, should properly cool every part of the 
cylinders, a point which is often neglected in monobloc engines, 
Cam-shaft and magneto are both chain driven, and _ the 
magneto is of the self-advancing type, which should materially 
lessen the danger of damage from any unskilful driving of such a 
long-stroke motor. The lubrication is a combination of the forced 
and trough systems, and the oil pump is driven off the cam-shaft. 
A leather-covered cone clutch transmits the power to a four-speed 
gear-box with gate change. The propeller shaft is encased, the 
casing taking the torque of the bevel drive. The weight of the 
chassis is 14cwt., the wheel-base oft. 6in., and 810m.m. by 90m.m. 
tires are fitted for open body-work. At £310 for the chassis, or 
£365 with torpedo body and hcod, the new little Benz should find 
many purchasers. 
THE 20 H.P. BAGULEY. 

A new-comer of considerable promise among English cars 
of medium power is the Baguley, which is made at the old Ryknield 
works near Burton-on-Trent. The chassis is an excellent piece 
of work, the various components, which for the most part embody 
the latest practice, being arranged in a neat and harmonious 
manner, which indicates that the general design has been carefully 
considered from start to finish. The four-cylinder engine has a 
bore of 90m.m. and a stroke of 130m.m., and at its normal speed 
of 1,000 revolutions per minute gives 21 h.p. on the brake. The 
cylinders are cast in pairs, and the timing gears are of spiral form, 
hardened steel against phosphor bronze, and are continuously 
flooded with oil. The result is said to be absolute silence in 
running. Other features of the engine are pump circulation, 
forced lubrication through drilled crank shaft, encased valves, 
adjustable tappets and Bosch dual ignition. The transmission is 
by plate clutch, four-speed gear-box and propeller shaft to over- 
head worm gear driving the back axle, which is of substantial 
construction. The attention to detail which is observable in all 
parts of the chassis is particularly marked in the springing and 
steering gear. Both brakes are of the internal expanding type, 
and 815m.m. by 105m.m. tires are fitted to all wheels. In 
spite of the fact that the chassis has a substantial appearance, 
it is evident that material has not been wasted, as the weight is 
only 154cwt. with tires. 





RIS CARS 


STAND 94 OLYMPIA 


25 H.P. 35 HP. 
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Immediate Delivery 
Iris Cars, Ltd., 4, Marshall St., Regent St., W. 


"Phone : 4072 Gerrard. 
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Guarantee Label! 
PANTAGOTE 
Regd. Trade Mark. 






YOU 
WANT THE 
BEST POSSIBLE 
HOOD COVERING. 








Sot genuine 
without it. 








INSIST UPON 


PANTASOTE 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


HOOD MATERIAL. 
Ge Ideal Covering jor Motor Hoods. 


PANTASOTE contains no rubber, nor any- 
thing of an inflammable nature. 


te geet ie guaranteed to be abso- 
utely waterproof, not to rot, crack o 
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LET US OFFER YOU A RUN 


ON THE NEW 


26 wp. EIGHT-CYLINDERED 








SY APPOINTMENT 





25/5/ 


CuaAs. FRODSHAM & Co. Lrp., 


17, DERING ST., & 115,NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W. 


Best English SPEEDOMETERS 


With total mileage and maximum GS £550 
, total mileage and Datly ae to 
999 miles - - £50 
Without Daily Trip - - - from £3 30 
With Daily Trip and maximum speed 
hand 4in. dial - £880 
MOTOR CYCLE INDICATORS, £3 3 O 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 


STAND 263 OLYMPIA SHOW. _...: 






































TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 

LANDAULETTES 
HOODS AND SCREENS 

E. & H. HORA, Ltd. ‘i 

36-38, PECKHAM RD., LONDON, S.E. 


and Branches. 

















Lm omtilmy yA —— Largest Motor Works in London. 
“ ” RAR’ 
THE “COUNTRY es = ¥ OF SORT. CHASSIS, WITH 875 x 105 DUNLOPS, £476 0 0 


Golf Greens & Green Keeping Its flexibility, smoothness and power must be 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 5/- Net, by post 5/4 


“The practical worth of the volume is nearly equal to the combined worth of all the 
books that have been written on the theory and practice of golf.''"—Yorkshire Daily Post. 


experienced to be appreciated. When shall we say ? 


City 3151 DE DION BOUTON (1907) LIMITED, “Andesite 


Published at the Offices of ‘Country Lirg,”’ Lrmirep, 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. (3 Lines). 10, Great Marlborough St., London, Ww. London.” 
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NOVALVES NO SLEEVES 


The Daily Gelegraph of October 28th, says : 
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“The Wonder of Olympia’”’ 





14/18 h.p. Model with Torpedo (5 Seated) Body, 310 Guineas. 








We invite you to favour us by carefully inspecting our Olympia lOh.p. 68x ne Seater, £195 Olympia 
exhibit and giving us the opportunity of pointing out Stand | 12h.p. 75 120 rom seated semi- Torpedo, £235 | Stand 
the many refinements embodied in our 1912 Models. 14h.p. 80 122 - na Torpedo, £285 
73 22h.p.100x 140_... Torpedo, £365 73 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. L 20 het p. VALVELESS (95 = 140) Torpedo, £425 
= Al L MODELS FITTED WITH_ DUNLOP TYRES, 








A. DARRACQ & CO. (1905), Ltd, WALNUT TREE WALK, KENNINGTON, S.E 


ALLDAYS & ONIONS es acon Co., Ld. West End Showrooms: 12, Lower Regent Street, S.W. Agents for Kensington 


District : C, S. Sadgrove & Co., 4, Hans Road, Bromp'on, S.W. Distributing 
BIRMINGHAM. | ann hector ee , Deansgate, Manchester. Midlands: 280, Broad 

- treet, Birmingham cotland: 499, Eglinton Street. Glasgow. Ireland: 39. 

LONDON DEPOT: 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. Dawson Street, Dublin. AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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4 DESIGN, MATERIAL 
‘4 and WORKMANSHIP 


a ensure absolute 
sy trustworthiness 


(6) 1912 MODELS AND CHASSIS PRICES: 





15/20hp. 4cyl. 80135, 4 speeds, 815 105 Tyres 2375 

17/25h.p.4cyl. 85135, 4 speeds, 820% 120 Tyres £435 

225 hp. 4cyl. 95120, 4 speeds, 820 120 Tyres 2465 

255 h.p. 4 cyl. 100120, 4 speeds, 820x120 Tyres .. £500 
4 30/50 h.p.6cyl. 90135, 4 speeds, 895 « 135 Tyres £850 
SS All Models covered by Comprehensive Insurance P ie 
ay Models will be exhibited at 


a) OLYMPIA, STAND 57 


Full Information supplied on request. 


SIR W.G ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., LTD. 
ELSWICK WORKS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Sales Dept.: 12, Blenheim Street, Bond Street, London, W 
Manchester: 114, Deansgate. 






No wear traceable after 16,000 miles 


“ The Forth Engine and Motor Works, 
Old Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

September 27th, 1911. 
Dear Sirs—In May, 1910, we sold to a customer one of you~ 12/14 h.p. 
Cars, and since that time we have had frequent expressions of satisfaction 
from him with reference to the way the car has behaved. and also to the 
most excellent workmanship. He informs us that never once has he been 
held up for any other reason than tyre trouble. Last week this car was sent 
into our Works for us to take the engine down to see what adjustments were 
really necessary after having run 16,000 miles. To our joint surprise 
and admiration we found that there was not a single trace of wear in any part 
of the engine. Att his own request, however, although we did not consider 
it absolutely necessary, we have fitted new raw hide buffers in valve tappets, 
new piston rings, and replaced the sparking plugs with new ones; the reason 
for having this done was merely to allow him to get another long period of 
running without any trouble. To our own personal knowle ige this car has 
not been spared in any way either with regard to speed or work. We might 
add that we are keeping under observation a similar horse-power car of your 
make, which up to the present has done over 7,000 miles without an 
involuntary stop, and we shall be p!eased to hand youa report on the results 
of further observation in due course.—We are, yours faithfully, (For the 


Forth Engine and Motor Works) . . W.L. PAYNTER, Manager.” 
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The car 
is right. 


but there is a 








The price 
is right. 


“material” difference 


THE PRICE OF THE 14 H.P. 


METALLURGIOUE 


"SCIENCE 


CHASSIS IS LESS 








sure. Investigate Met. Cars with Van den Plas Bodies here. 
You will not be bored to buy. 
OLYMPIA STAND TELEPHONE NO. 4146 KENSINGTON. 


than that of 27 other makes of |4 h.p. cars whose engines have the same 
Royal Automobile Club Rating, viz., 15°9h.p. Taking the total list of these 
cars published in the “ Autocar,” October 28th, the cost of the Metallurgique 
is only £5:0:0 higher than the lowest priced. And with this there is a 
“material” difference. The material we put into our 14 h.p. chassis is 
better than that in any other of equal power selling at the same or even 
higher price. This is not a salesman’s fantasy, but an absolute fact. 


Why pay more for less. 





* centre; but the magnetic middle, 


AT OLYMPIA, ers. METALLURGIQUE, LIMITED, 
110, High Street, Manchester Sq., London, W. 


Telephone : 8574 Gerrard Telegrams: “ Lurgique, London."’ 

















